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by Clara Goodyear. 
A Bunch of Hot-House Grapes, photographed from Nature. 
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TRAVELLING AGENTS 





FINE OIL PAINTINGS and 
WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS 


RY EMINENT ARTISTS. 
UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF 
MODERN ETCHINGS AND 
ENGRAVINGS. 

Rare Old LINE-ENGRAVINGS. 
ARTISTIC FRAMES. 


WILLIAM SCHAUS, 


204 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Madison Square, New York. 





Blakeslee Gallery, 


No. 353 5th Avenue, 


Corner 34th St., N. Y. 


SPECIALTY OF 
Early 
English Paintings. 


GOUPIL & C0., of Paris, 
BoUSSOD, VALADON & Co., 


SUCCESSORS, 
Paris; London, Berlin, The Hague. 


MODERN PAINTINGS. 


NEW YORK GaALLerigs: 
303 FIFTH AVENUE, 


N. E. Corner Thirtv-first Street. 








Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 
366 & 368 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
ORTGIES & CO.,, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


Salesrooms and Galleries for exhibitions and sales of 
paintings, statuary, books, and other art work. 





AN EXHIBITION OF ETCHINGS 
“oF ROMAN EDIFICES 
BY PIRANESI 1720-1778 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & Co. 
20 East 16th Street, New York 


February 11th to February 2oth 


- L. CRIsT DELMONICO 
Paintings by Modern 


AND 


Barly Rnglish Masters 


EXHIBITION and SALESROOMS 


166 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 


LAWRIE & CO., 


15 Old Bond Street, - London, England. 


PICTURES 


OF THE 


Early English 


AND 


Barbizon Schools. 


ALSO OF THE © 


OLD DUTCH MASTERS. 


Between 21st and 22d Streets 








WALLIS 4%? SON 


The French Galleries 


120 Patt Matt, LONDON 
11 Hanover St., EDINBURGH 
104 West Georce St., GLASGOW 


High Class Pictures 


Tom Wallis 
Proprietors - E. Silva White 
Lawson Peacock 


DOW DESWELL 
& DOWDESWELLS (Lim’d), 


Old and Modern Paintings by 
English, Dutch and Flemish Masters, 


EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 


160 New Bond Street, London. 

















“The Best Practical Art Magazine.” 





THE ART 
AMATEUR 


EstasiisHeD 1879 


SPECIAL OFFERS FOR 1897: 


for one year's subscription and mentioning this 
advertisement will receive FREE, by return 
mail, the choice of one of our 7 portfolios of Ex- 
quisite Color Reproductions of Admirable Orig_ 
inal Paintings in Oil, Water-Colors and Pastel, 
Each Portfolio contains 12 Color Plates, suit- 
able for copying or framing. 
PORTFOLIO A: 12 Flower Pieces by Paul 
de Longpré, Maude Stumm, etc. 
PORTFOLIO B: 12 Landscapes and Ma- 
rines by Bruce Crane, E. Moran, etc. 
PORTFOLIO C: 12 Figure Subjects by J. 
G. Brown, Albert Lynch, etc. 
PORTFOLIO D: 12 Genre and Still Life 
by F. C. Jones, F. V. Redmond, etc. 
PORTFOLIO E : 12 Animal Subjects, chiefly 
by Helena Maguire. 
PORTFOLIO F: 12 Pictures Selected 
Especially for Framing. 
PORTFOLIO G: 20 China Painting De- 
signs in Gold and Colors. (Ask for 
Special China Painting Circular.) 


$3.00 to $4.00. 


mon 
enclose with your $4.00 this advertisement, 


1,00 


valuable little Manual, ‘‘ Hints to Beginners in 


ONLY $3.00 more to secure any one of the Portfolios mentioned above and the additional NINE 


MONTHS’ subscription for 1897. 
eres of 300 


Monthly (size of page, 11x 16). Sumptuously printed and richly 
illustrated. Price, $4.00a year, including all supplements. Single 
copies 35 cents, each containing detached Color Plates and extra 
pages of Working Designs. 

Oil Painting 
Embroidery 
Designing 

Any one sending NOW to the publishers $4.00 China Painting 


Note that the choice of any one of these Portfolios 
(full of beautiful Color Facsimiles of Paintings by 
leading Artists) is offered Free to every 1897 subscriber 
Any one of these portfolios would cost from i addition to the Color Studies given monthly with 

Tue Art AMATEUR. 
IF PREFERRED, THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION FREE 


(beginning with any issue} may be had, instead, as a 
ths’ subscription for the price of 12 months’. 


TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION OFFER. For one dollar we will send you The Art Amateur 
for THREE MONTHS, with Color Plates and other Supplements, together with the 


of Twe Art Amateur (with Color Plates and 8 pages of Working Designs) sent for 25 cents. 
Color Studies and Pictures for a 2-cent stamp. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Wood Carving 

Water Color Pen Drawing 

Decoration Pastel Crayon 

Tapestry Painting Furnishing 

PREMIUMS OF EXTRA COLOR 
STUDIES FREE. 


PGEMRECT Cr TOP 


Itlustrating 


mium, That is, for 
oavail yourself of either 


ad 


00 you get 15 
er you must 


Painting,’’ giving you the privilege of sending 





ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS, 
Works of Art, 


295 Fifth Ave., New York. 


High Class Paintings and Water-Color 
Drawings by the 
EARLY ENGLISH 
and Continental Masters. 


AChoice Collection of Etchings and Engravings 
Always on View. 


5 &6 Haymarket, London, 9Rue Traktir, Paris 
ESTABLISHED 1842. 


DURAND-RUEL, 
EXPERT anv IMPORTER OF 


Modern Paintings, 


389 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


(Corner 36th Street.) 





New York office of the largest and most important 
Art Galleries in Paris. 


16 Rue Larritre anp 11 Rue Lepecvetier. 


Fulius Ochme 


(Formerly with the successors of Goupil Co.) 
384 Fifth Avenue, between 35th & 36th Sts. 
NEW YORK CITY 





High Class Paintings: 


Barbizon School 


AND 


Early English Masters 


FREDERICK A. CHAPMAN 
tAMERICAN 


AND 


FOREIGN. PAINTINGS 
391 Fifth Avenue, 


G. W. CARMER, 


IMPORTER OF MODERN 


PAINTINGS, 


293 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(Galleries closed every Summer.) 


The Hollyer Reproductions 


OF THE WORKS OF 
Sir EDWARD BURNE JONES, Bart., 
G. F. WATTS, R.A., and 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
Send for catalogue to the American agents, 
Willis & Clements, 1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. A. Wilmurt’s Sons 


MAKERS OF 


FINE PICTURE FRAMES 
54 East 13th Street New York 
Third Door West of Broadway. 

Repairing and Regilding Done in th®Neatest Manner. 


Geo. F. OF, maxzr or 
FINE FRAMES, 


No. 4 Clinton Place, 

(8th Street), near Broadway, New York. 
Works of Art Framed with Artistic Judgment. 

42 Reproductions of C. 


THE ART SHOP. W. Allers’ famous Pen- 


cil Drawings, size 11 x 14, $2.00 = set. A large col- 

lection of outline sketches on Whatman paper, for 

artists and amateurs, sixe 15 x 22, 50 centsper sheet. 
S. F. DAMON, 18 East 17TH Street, New York. 


NOORIAN 


4 East 20th Street, New York 


ANTIQUITIES (Objects ot Art) 


ANCIENT AND MODERN 
FURNITURE, RUGS, EMBROIDERIES 





Near 36th St., N. Y. 
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Colgate & Company 
OFFER FOUR AWARDS OF . 


$100, $75, $50 and $25, 
for the FOUR BEST DESIGNS with which to ad: .; 
tise their TOWLET SOAPS AND PERFUMES, 
The size of the poster, including lettering and p 
margin, will be 15x19 in., but the design may be of 
size, if of the same proportions. It must be capab 
being reproduced by Lithography, with not more 
four colors. The lettering to te 
**“CASHMERE BOUQUET, COLGATE & Co 
The subject may be suggestive of either Toilet Soa; 
Perfumes, or both, or it may be a conventional or 
trary design on which strong iettering may be pl 
A subject suitable for any season of the yearcan be 
and no restrictions will be made as to treatment or 
j To secure a uniformity of lettering, the w 
“* Cashmere Bouquet” have been selected, as they 
a Toilet Soap, Handkerchief Extract and Toilet Wat 
this name, The Art Department of the Century M 
zine will decide on the merits of the designs and : 
the awards. Designs must reach Colgate & Co., 55 
St., New York, not later than March 1. They hav- 
privilege of purchasing any of the designs. Those 
found suitable will be returned. Send full name 
address with each design. 


M. H. Hartmann 


GALLERY OF 
Proof Etchings, Engraving 
and ‘Photogravures, 
American Water-Coloi 
‘Drawings, 
ForeignFac-simileAquarell 
Prints, Photographs, etc 
A large variety of Picture Frames 
Special Frames to O1 
Oval and Square Gold Frames 
With ‘Bow Knots a Speci. 
Large Variety of French 
Miniature and ‘Dresden Fra 
—MODERATE PRICES.— 
N. B.—A large line of framed pictures, for gifts 
$1.50 0 $5.00. 


Artists’ Materials. 


«*, An unequalled stock of all kinds of | 
eign and American Supplies for Oil, W 
Color, Tapestry, Pastel and China Pair 
Decorative Novelties, Studies, Casts, Pla 
Panels, White China, Drawing Materials 
other articles for the use of Artists and A 
teurs. Mail orders a specialty: Send for ‘ 
eral Catalogue of Art Materials. Mentio: 
Art Amateur. 


19 UNION SQUARE, “'Si°Ss.0c°" NEW YORK. 


H. van SLOCHEM 


Importer of 


WORKS OF ART 


Antiques; Dutch Inlaid Furniture, Portraits 
and Paintings; rare old Dutch Brassware 
(37th Century); Old English and Dutch Sil- 
ver, Sheffield Plate, Delft China, and Bric a 
Brac generally. 


499 FIFTH AVE,, at 42d st.. N. Y. 
(Also, Amsterdam.) 
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DIKRAN G. KELEKIAN, 


Premium Awarded in Every Branch 
At the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicag 


Works of Art and Antiquitic 


Faiences, Velvets, Embroideries, Rug 
Statuettes, Intaglios, Greek and Roi 
Old Coins and Ancient Jewels. 


Houses 1n Paris AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


No. 390 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ANTIQUE: 


- e J 
j . ~ 5 
Wernicke'’s Art Roon 
10 & 12 West 28th St., N. Y., 
Open all the year round, are always 
stocked and interesting, and will be m: 
this Winter than ever—Mr. Wernicke h 
recently acquired many additions to his « 
and varied collection of rare 


Furniture, Porcelains, Silv 
AND OTHER WORKS OF ART. 


Henry Landon Parkhu 
-Decorations and Furniture 
Stained Glass and Mosaics 
Memorials, Monuments 


PRESBYTERIAN BUILDING 
158 Fifth Ave., New York City 








THE PALETTE ART C”., 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS for , 39 


Oil, Water-Color, China, % 
Pastel Painting, and 
Drawing. 
A select line of White China. 


Largest Stock of Plaster 
Casts for Schools; also in 

' Ivory Tint for decorative 
purposes, 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 


36 East 23d‘St., at Madison Square, ‘'W 





Two 





JEWELRY AND POTTERY 


STORES ; 167 West 57th St., opp. Carnegie Hall, | 
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The Macmillan Company’s | s 
NEW ‘BOOKS 


vrs. Steel’s New Novel of the Great Mutiny 


BY 
FLORA ANNIE STEEL 
ON THE 
FACE OF | The Flower of 


THE Forgiveness 


UNIFORM WITH 


W ATERS ; Miss Stuart’s Legacy 


Cloth, 12mo, $1. ’ Red Rowans 


In England three editions were exhausted within the | 


ynth of publication ; and the critics say 
We have read Mrs. Steel's 
ncreasing surprise and admiration. 
ost wonderful picture. We 
he none who lived through the Mutiny 
Spe: ator, will lay it down without a gasp of 

ondom admiration, and believe that the 
emotion will be felt by thousands to 
the scenes depicted are but lurid phan- 
goria. 


ON MANY SEAS 


The Life and Experience of a Yankee Sailor 


BY 
FRED B. WILLIAMS 
Edited by his friend, W. S. Bootx 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 
The book is dedicated ‘‘ To the Masters 
and Sailors of American Merchant Ships who 
for many years made the flag of the Republic 
known and respected in every harbor of the 
world.” 
It 
ishe 
of N 
mai 
Mus 
hor 
with the 


A PURITAN BOHEMIA 


BY 
MARGARET SHERWOOD 
Author of ‘‘An Experiment in Altruism ” 
Cloth, 16mo, 75 cents 

‘ Delicately sympathetic, strong and sweet, 
with a glint of humor, if not actual wit, light- 
Saturday _ing up those theories upon art 
Droaiag Ganttto, and life, which the four com- 
Boston rades whose lives cross so in- 
timately in ‘A Puritan Bohemia,’ serve per- 
fectly to illustrate.” 


first 
book with 
eve It is 


the 


san 
wh 
tas 


but once familiar to many an old family 
v Bedford, Salem or Gloucester, and in 
a town which, like Salem, has still its 
m of East Indian curiosities, brought 
by captains in the merchantman trade 
far East. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPA NY 
Publishers, 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


fifth Thousand 


OF 


Authors and Friends) 


BY 
MRS. JAMES T. FIELDS 
12mo, gilt top, 





$1.50 


know that } 
tne Popular Edition, 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| make his drawings so that they will produce a g 


| man and French books and periodicals, novel- 


| 


This book has been welcomed as one of the | 


best 
tions 


nd most interesting of recent publica- 

It contains reminiscences, anecdotes, 
and | 
Mrs. 


son, 


tters of Longfellow, 
lhaxter, Mrs. Stowe, 
id Lady Tennyson. 


Emerson, Holmes, 


Whittier, 
ld by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


't East 17TH Street, New York 


~ SAVE MONEY 


BY BUYING YOUR 





XMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS, CALENDARS, | 


BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC., 


FROM 


GODFREY A. S. WIENERS, 


662 Sixth Avenue (East Side), NEW YORK, 
Between 38th and 39th Streets. 


THE SOLAR RAYON 


bination Sun, Lamp or Daylight Sketching 
Magic Lantern and Bromide Printing Ca- 
in one, For enlarging email pictures, re- 
- ducing large 
pi ctur © $s, 
sketching 
from nate ire, 
making Bro 
mide Prints 
and Magi¢ 
Lantern Pur- 
poses. 
Prices, $6.00, 
$10.00, $12.0¢ 
and $253.00. 


_ 





Sent o i 
“nton trial. Catalogue Free. 


JENNE CAMERA MANUFACTURING CO. 


16Cst. » Fort Wayne, Ind, (Mention this journal.) | 


Tenny- | 


| 





| 


‘CHOICE NEW JMPORTATIONS. 
¥ 2 WV. Bouton, 


s the record of a phase of life utterly van- | 


Mrs. Rev. F 


D’Anvers Elementary 
History of Art, Architecture, 
Sculpture, and Painting. 


Mrs. 
author of ** 


The Rubalyat 
Omar Khayyam | 


In the Unsurpassed Translation of 


Be.t (N. 
The Art Guide to Europe.” 


| By ARTHUR 


Fourth edition, newly revised and 


EDWARD FITZGERALD 


And with the Magnificent Illustrations by 


ELIHU VEDDER 


IN THREE EDITIONS 
1. Folio Edition, Gilt top, $25.00 net 
2. Phototrpe Edition. 


brought up to date by the author, 
8vo, $3.75. 
“With regard to the merits of the book itself, i 


may be said that it is comprehensive and accurate 


Che matter is well arranged, and the facts are t 


without any attempt to fit them into preconceiv 


ndon Academy 


A Handbook of 
Architectural Styles. 


Translated from the German of A. Rosen- 
garten by W. CoL_etT-SANDARS. New 
with 639 Illustrations, 8vo, 


theories." —Z 


4to, gilt top, $12.50 
Svo, gilt t op, $5.00 


All of these editions contain Vedder's 56 won- 


3 
derful desig 
“OTHER EDITIONS 
1. Red Line Edition. 
2. Comparative Edition 


Square 10mo, $1.00 


16mo, $1.50 edition, 
= §2.50. 
Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 


11 East 17TH Street, New York 


e*x The above books for saleby all booksellers, or 


f price. 


Charles. Scribner’s Sons, 
153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


PORTRAIT AND 
FIGURE PAINTING. 


By FRANK FOWLER, 


Author of 
Crayon,” 


will be sent upon receipt 





LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 





Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEST 28th ST., N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


A superb collection of Standard and Miscellan- 


and Curious Books, being mostly se 


Charcoal 
etc.. etc. 


‘Drawing in 
‘* Oil Painting 


eous Rare 


lections from private libraries recently dispersed; W ith ; 3° olored plates by the author, 


fine assortment of recent French Novels, net ing progressive stages in the 


Art Publicati 


*_* 


ns and Calendars for 1897 painting of a picture in oil. 
A Catalogue ts now in preparation and will 


be sent to any address on application. 


The first of the series of 
The Art Amateur Handbooks, 
Marks. 





. oJ 
The Illustration of Books. 
By JOSEPH PENNELL. 
A Manual for the of Students. A series of 
“tips as Mr. Pennell calls them, the result of prac- 
tic al exper ience, which should enable the student t 


tet Edited by Montague 

‘* A most helpful volume to beginners in 
portrait and figure painting. It abounds 
in hints, and the instructions are so clearly 
given the at they cannot well be misunder- 
m Advert 


m the pr inted page, what materials he sho uld 

use to produce certain effects, etc. All pr 

treated—lithog aphy, etching, half-tone, etc. By mail 
» any address for $ 


THE CENTURY ¢0., Union Square, ‘New York, 
ATEST 
fashion mag 


effect « 


cesses 


stood.’ 


he and ibook for 


“A highly 
amateur 





y praise worthy 


and best imported literature and artists. ra 


yazines and reviews. All Ger- ‘The clear practical manner in which 
Mr. Fowler treats the subject is most ad 
istic and scientific literature in stock or imported | mirable.”— Boston Home Fournal, 
on order at moderate prices. H.W. Mussaeus, 
Bookseller and Importer, 248 yrs Avenue, 
near 20th Street, New York. Leipziges “Da- 
mast-Baendchen ” Bibliothek. 


‘* A practical exposition of the principles 
governing portrait painting, fig work 
and modelling, taught in best 
schools,” —/’Ailadel, 


phia Enguis 
1 CATALOGUE Sq. 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 
| WORKS ON ARCHITECTURE, sesinsiaeinn baat: 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTING as isin. 


23 
Wi 


ure 
the 


as 





rE 
V1 


N.Y 
"BRUNO HESSLING, 
NEW 





THE PORTFOLIO. 


Monographs on Artistic Subjects. With 
many illustrations. Issued periodically. 


YORK 


64 East 12TH STREET, - 





- My Sun Camera reflects pict- 
ures, persons, nature, et« 
any material for utlining 
For art workers, $5. Sketch- 
ing done, 25c. Send stamp. 


JINSBURY, Gl ens Falls, New ork 


A. SARTORIUS & CO.'S 


N WaLtt 


Gallery 


. The Life of Velazques. By 
aa TRON Jirector f Nationa 
Ireland Pric e, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


Sx net 


LOL 66 Firtu Ave., N 





New Catalogue of 
Artists’ Materials 


Will be ready for distribution about February 15th. 


It contains many new instructions how to mix and apply china 


colors. An interesting portion is devoted to the Vitro Moist Water 
Colors, and Vitrifiable Oil Colors for China Moist 


Oleo Colors for painting either Water-Color or Oil-Color style. 


Painting, and the 


Catalogues will be furnished free of charge to retail dealers in 


Artists’ Materials, Art Schools and Artists. Write for a copy to 


A. SARTORIUS & CO., 


46 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


between Park Place and Murray Streets, 


D’ANVERsS), | § 


Cr. | 


EDWIN W. DAYTON 


Higgins’ 
American 

» Drawing 
Inks » Btackss & Colors) 


‘ a} 
RICAN 
7% Ke 
pod 
I 
There is no ink 
From 
you have put ail it ntents on 
n to find fault with it.’ 
1 use a great deal of it, and it is 


the Black ink 
, the time you 


says 
AT ALL 
prepaid, 35 cent 


inks 


DEALERS. 
a bottle, Color Card sh 


Hig gi ns’ | 
Photo - - - Mounter 


(By mai 


wing 


AT ALL DEALERS. 
Far, prepaid, by mail, 30 cents 


(3 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 
168 8th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


London Office : 106 Charing Cross Road. 


E. FABER 


PENHOLDERS 


LEAD PENCILS 


Pure Rubber Bands. 





Rubber Erasers, 


E. FAsERS BREADED RUBBER, 


N 4 pted cleaning drawings, 
ijuring the surface ¢ 
hape 


veaded into any desirabl 


E. FABER’S LEAD PENCILS 


For Artists’, 
Draughtsmen’s and Students’ Use : 


Seni 20 cts. YY @ XX For Samples. 


i“ 
New York b) Cui 


141-143Wabash Ave 


OSEPH GILLOTT 
STEEL PENS. 


FOR ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings 
Nos. 659 (Crow-quill), 290, 291, 

FOR FINE WRITING 
enn’ 303, and Ladies’, 

FOR BROAD WRITIN 

Nos. 294, 389; Stub P oint 849, 1008, 1043. 
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NO. 1748.—ROCOCO BORDER DECORATION FOR A TRAY, 


SUITABLE FOR CHINA PAINTING OR PYROGRAPHY, 


NO. 1749.—CHINA DECORATION IN THE BROAD WATER- 
COLOR STYLE. By Mary Caruarine WricuHt, 
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Vol. 37. No. 2. February, 1897. 
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NOS. 1750-1753.—CONTINUATION OF 
THE SERIES OF DOYLEYS. De- 


SIGNED AND EXECUTED BY Mrs. L. Bar- 
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NWO. 1756.-—LAMP-SHADE DECORA- 
TION FOR PAINTING ON GLASS 
OR CHINA. 


NO. 1757.—CUP DECORATION. 


NO. 1757a.—SAUCER DECORATION. 


NO. 1758.—DECORATIVE FOLIAGE 
MOTIVE. 
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NOS. 1764-1767a.—BONBONNIERE DEC- 
ORATIONS (SPADES, HEARTS, DIA- 
MONDS, CLUBS). By Auice C. Morse. 
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CHARLES BALTHAZAR OF SPAIN. ENGRAVED BY CHARLES BAUDE AFTER THE PAINTING BY VELASQUEZ, IN THE HAGUE MUSEUM. 





(Copyright, 1897, by Montague Marks, New York and I yndon.| 
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MY NOTE-BOOK. 


Leonato.—Are these things spoken or do I but dream ? 
Don John.—Sir, they are spoken, and these things are true. 
—Much Ado About Nothing. 
P——<=-——-—"b GLANCE at the official 
catalogue of the recent 
acquisitions by the Berlin 
Museum, a copy of which 
| lies before me, recails how 
| wonderfully the prejudice 
against Manet and his fel- 
low Impressionists has 
been overcome, in less 
than a year, one might 
say. It is but a few 
months ago that the 
acceptance by the 
Luxembourg of Gus- 
tave Caillebotte’s leg- 
forty odd canvases by himself, and 
Monet, Renoir, Pessaro, Sisley and 












acy of 
Manet, 
Renoir, filled the art world with amazement ; 
for it remembered what a terrific frght Monet 
had had to make in order to secure the ad- 
mission of even a single picture by Manet— 


“ Olympia’’—to that famous gallery. It was 
difficult to conceive of a more substantial vic- 
tory than this battering down of the gates of 
prejudice and the triumphal entry of the whole 
band of the proscribed, about whose preten- 
sions as artists there had been, buta little 
while before, nothing too insulting to leave 
unsaid. But the purchases by the Berlin 
authorities of a collection of Manets, Monets, 
Renoirs, and Pessaros mark even a more dis- 
tinct gain by the Impressionists than that 
made among their own countrymen. “La 
Serre,’ the picture by Manet that the Berlin 
Museum has bought, is one that should be 
well known to New Yorkers, for it hung for 
a long while in one of the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries in Fifth Avenue. It represents a man, 
cigar in hand, leaning over a bench in a con- 
servatory, talking earnestly toa rather pretty 
blonde woman. 
the painting would seem as commonplace in 
execution as the subject is in conception ; 
but Manet has left probably no more direct 
example of his masterful management of 
difficult effects of light and atmosphere. 
ae 
* 

THOSE who care to study Manet may gen- 
erally find some characteristic specimen of 
his genre at the Durand-Ruel galleries. Not 
long ago there was a special Manet exhibi- 
tion there, to which Mr. H. O. Havemeyer 
contributed a wonderful bit of still-life paint- 
ing—he also owns Manet’s “Grand Canal— 
Venice ; there were Faure as “ Hamlet,” 
the “ Toreador,” and the “ Dejeuner a 1’Ate- 
lier,’’ in which Manet painted himself smok- 
ing, and his son—the one who was his model 
for the famous “Fifer” and “Boy with a 
Sword.” The latter Mr. Irwin Davis presented 
to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The 
famous “ Dead Toreador,” which was seen at 
The World's Fair at Chicago, is also in the 
United States ; the owner is Mr. Widener, of 
Philadelphia. 


* * 
* 


THOsE who may have visited the old Mar- 
shall O. Roberts mansion in Fifth Avénue in 
order to see the pictures I described last 
month must have been disappointed to find 
most of these missing from the walls. The 
expensive but rather tasteless furniture and 
the other belongings of the house will be 
sold at auction about the time that the pres- 
ent issue of The Art Amateur is in press ; 
but all the most desirable of the paintings 
have been withdrawn. Conspicuous by their 
absence are the splendid large upright 
landscape by Constable—which would have 
provoked sharp competition among con- 
noisseurs—the alleged Turner and the early 
Wilson ; the Meissonier, the Géréme, the 
Miiller, the Delaroche—even the cattle piece 
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To the ordinary observer - 
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by Sidney Cooper. A Troyon, it is true, 
remains ; but it is so unattractive that it 
was safe to leave it to share the fate of the 
Diisseldorf paintings and the early Ameri- 
cans. 
* * 

* 


SEVERAL weeks ago the Marshall O. 
Roberts books and prints were disposed of 
at one of Bangs’s auction sales, without spe- 
cial announcement, for they were of no par- 
ticular value. There was also one lot of 
miscellaneous prints which included two 
mezzotints by Bartolozzi; some one took a 
fancy to the latter, and without any knowl- 
edge of their real value, left a bid of $7.50 
for the lot. It was knocked down to him at 
that price, and he took the Bartolozzis to 
Keppell’s to get them framed. To his great 
surprise, he was offered $150 for one of 
them, which turned out to be a beautiful 
impression of a rare print, and the other one 
proved to be worth many times what he had 


paid for the whole lot. 


ok * 
* 


THE election of John L. Sargent to mem- 
bership of the Royal Academy seems to have 
given general satisfaction both in England 








Possibly, though, the news 


America. 
will not be received with unalloyed pleasure 
by the National Academy-of New York, 
which had the opportunity last year of hon- 
oring itself by making this illustrious artist 
a member of its own august body, and fail- 


and 


ed to avail itself of it. A paragraph is go- 
ing the rounds of the press, I notice, to the 
effect that “ Mr. Sargent is the first American 
to be elected a Member of the Royal Acad- 
emy, since the days of Benjamin West.” 
This is a mistake. In 1779 the honor was 
conferred on Copley, who was a Bostonian 
by birth, although his father was English 
and his mother Irish. Charles Robert Les- 
lie was another American who became an 
Academician. I suppose that he should be 
called an American. Both his parents were 
Americans, although Leslie was born in 
London. When he was only five years old 
they took him to Philadelphia, and he stay- 
ed in the United States until 1811, when he 
returned to England and made it his home. 
Benjamin Allston was an Associate of the 
Royal Academy, but he did not become a 
member. The present American Associates 
are Mark Fisher and Henry E. Abbey. 
* 
hk 

THE group of “Lady Cooper and her 
Children,” reproduced on another page by 
courtesy of Mr. T. J. Blakeslee, is probably 
the most characteristic example in this coun- 
try of Nathaniel Dance—or Sir Nathaniel 
Dance-Holland, Bart., as he was called after 
his marriage with the rich widow with whose 
affections he consoled himself some years 
after his rejection by Angelica Kauffmann. 
The fair and virtuous Angelica, by the way, 
seems to have been a flirt of the first water. 
Herself in love, it was said, with Sir Joshua 


Reynolds, she accepted the attentions 

Dance, then a painter of small means and | 
reputation. At the same time she suffer 
the handsome and distinguished Fuseli to p 
court to her, in company witha host of ot} 
admirers. She made sport of the passion 

Dance ; but the poor girl herself fell the , 
tim of a scoundrel whom she married, s) 
posing him to be Count Horn, while in f, 
he was only the lackey of that Swedish : 
bleman. Eventually she got a separati: 
and, later, became the wife of the Italj 
painter, Zucchi, a respectable but emotion| 
person, with whom she seems to have le 
peaceful but rather humdrum life. But s 
had a wonderful social and pecuniary s 

which lasted 


cess as an artist, until 

death. She was buried in Rome with g1 
pomp, a hundred or more ecclesiastics 
various orders, and many noblemen a 


artists, taking part in’the funeral processi 
two of her own paintings being borne in 
cortége. But who cares for the fair Angeli: 
paintings now? Tepid in sentiment, a 
ficial in composition, weak in drawing, ; 
never more than merely pretty in color, 
difficult to account for the extraordin 
vogue they enjoyed throughout her lifetir 
At the time that Dance courted her, she 
cupied a place in her profession immeas 
ably superior to his. Northcote says: 
drew the figure well, gave a strong like: 
and certain studied air to all his portrai 
yet they were so stiff and forced that t 
seemed as if just out of avise."’ He was 
avery good painter, but one can stand 
pictures nowadays better than those of . 
gelica Kauffmann. The example of Dar 
portrait work shown on another page 
haps justifies the criticism of Northcote. 
Dance’s color often is very agreeable. 
times it is singularly like that of Reyn 
whose style also he imitated—so well ind 
that probably many a picture from his bi 
passes current nowadays for a “ Sir Joshi 
A singular thing in relation to Dance is tl 
after virtually retiring from his profess 
on his marriage, he, quite late in life, ex! 
ited as a landscape painter, and his pict 
were considered very meritorious. I | 
never happened to see any of his landsca, 
e.* 
* 

NeExT in importance to Troyon's “Va 
of the Tocques” at the Durand-Ruel ¢ 
leries is Vandyke’s full-length portrait of 
Comte d’Alligre, Marquis Laganes. It 
strongly painted and in a good state 
preservation ; it has received the inevit: 
coat of varnish which the dealers app! 
nearly alt old pictures as soon as they re 
these shores, and without which, they 
the change of climate causes a paintins 
“bloom.*’ There is a little panel portrai 
Ferdinand Bol, by himself, which is as 
as a good Rembrandt. In the same room t! 
is a curious representation of Mary M 
dalen, by Greuze—an expressionless creat 
sprawling ludicrously over a roll of cat 
modern enough to have just come f 
Sloane's. Like nearly all the French id 
of the Magdalen, she is perfectly nude, 
though I never could understand on w 
Scriptural authority she is so portray) 
The picture is well known to connoisseu! 
“Ta Madeleine Blonde,” in contradist 
tion to Greuze’s replica of it, called 
Madeleine Brune.”” The model is the si 
and the same drawing of her has been | 
in both pictures. Just now I remarked | 
strange it was that Angelica Kauffn 
should have made a reputation as a pai 
and have kept it as long as she did. T 
are, perhaps, more serious qualities in s 
of Greuze’s work than in any of hers, 
still his reputation is hardly less factiti 
Beyond his ability to paint the beaut 
face of a woman or child—in which, ind: 
he excelled——-his-claims to recognition at 
present day seem to be slight indeed 
standard of the French Academy of his | 
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was not very high; but they had to draw 
the line at Greuze, and refuse him member- 
ship. 
x * 
* 


On view at Avery’s there is a new series 
of water-colors by Mr. F. Hopkinson Smith, 
embracing the results of his summer holi- 
day last year ; for this clever civil engineer, 
contractor, littérateur, lecturer, and racon- 
teur paints for recreation, although he sells 
for profit. His journeyings took him to 
Holland, Venice, Constantinople, and Mos- 
cow, and he has given us delightfully pic- 
turesque glimpses of them all. The pictur- 
esque is evidently what Mr. Smith seeks 
above everything. He makes no special ef- 
forts to secure tone, although he usually 
gets it; but it is never at a sacrifice of val- 
ues. His nice feeling for effects of light and 
atmosphere follows naturally his love of the 
picturesque ; or perhaps I should say, rather, 
is consequent to it. It is no slight triumph 
for this versatile artist that he can show to- 
gether, as he does, two score landscapes in 
gouache, of uniform size and uniformly 
tramed, and not become monotonous. 

*_* 
* 

THERE is to be an important sale, at the 
Petit rooms, on the first and second of Feb- 
ruary, of modern French pictures owned by 
M. Vever, the well-known Parisian jeweller, 
in the Rue de la Paix. Among them are 
many fine paintings of the Barbizon school, 
and a full representation of the Impression- 
ists. M. Vever is known in the picture mar- 
ket as a seller as well as a buyer, and, as he 
is a rich man, it is probable that this auction 
is purely a speculation. By the way, among 
the Rousseaus in the collection is the very 
fine ‘ La Vallée de Tiffauge,” which used to 
belong to Mr. Seney. At the sale of the 
pictures of the latter it was bought for M. 
Vever—for $25,000, it was said. 

* Ok 
* 


SPEAKING of Rousseau reminds me of the 
two very large upright panels ‘“ Morning” 
and “Evening,” now on _ exhibition at 
Avery’s. Has not too much importance 
been assigned to them by the daily press ? 
That they are interesting and valuable in a 
certain way it is hardly necessary to remark ; 
for they are by Rousseau. But as it is evi- 
dent that they were intended by the artist 
merely as decorations, it is not fair to criticise 
them as if they were easel pictures. To make 
a special feature of them, and to compare 
them in point of importance with the famous 
Wallis-Munro Turner which was shown on 
the same wall about a year ago, was ill ad- 
vised. The large figure composition by Diaz 
that hangs between them is a particularly 
fine example of that painter’s decorative 
genre. I use the term “decorative” here 
in a different sense to that employed in 
the reference just made to the Rousseau 
panels. Very many of the easel landscapes 
of both painters, of course, are decorative ; 
but they are only so incidentally. But Diaz’s 
easel pictures of figure subjects are ‘almost 
invariably painted from the decorative stand- 
point. The picture at Avery’s, large as it 
is, belongs to the class of easel paintings, 
and it is superbly finished as such. There 
is a marked contrast, indeed, in this respect 
between it and the Rousseau panels, which, 
although carried very far in some respects, 
still show in some parts the charged outlines 
of the black chalk. 


* * 
* 


“WHILE you were mentioning the wrong 
attributions to Rembrandt in the National 
Gallery, might you not have included “La 
Ronde de Nuit?” a correspondent asks. It 
is true that it is reasonably regarded as a 
copy ; but I have made no attempt to cata- 
logue all the disputed attributions in the 
National Gallery. Obviously, that would 
be a task far beyond the limits of these jot- 
tings from month to month. And this must 





be my reply, also, to “A Baltimore-Sub- 
scriber,’ who reminds me that Ricci, in his 
recent work on Correggio, besides denying 
the authenticity of the London National 
Gallery’s “ Ecce Homo” and “ The Reading 
Magdalen” in the Dresden Gallery, points out 
that “ Christ in the Garden of Gethsemane” 
in the former collection is only of the school 
of Correggio, and that the original hangs in 
Apsley House, the mansion of the Duke of 
Wellington. 
* 
* 

THE subject is a fascinating one, and if I 
should look up my annotated catalogues of 
museums and exhibitions of old masters, 
I do not doubt that there would be found in 
them material enough to suggest paragraphs 
for My Note Book for many months to come. 
There lies before me, for instance, the cata- 
logue of the “ Fair Children” exhibition in 
London, at the Grafton Gallery, in the 
summer of 1895, and how suggestive it is of 
the tenacity with which owners of “old 
masters” hold on to preconceived notions as 
to the provenance of their possessions, long 
after these notions have been proved, to the 
satisfaction of everybody but themselves, to 
be utterly fallacious. Here is Her Majesty, 
the Queen, still attributing to Holbein her 
truly delightful portrait of Edward VI. when 
a boy, although Holbein must have been 
dead when it was painted. Lady Wantage’'s 
“Child of the Pandolfin Family" and Lord 
Yarborough’s “ Cupid Playing on a Guitar” 
are attributed to Titian with hardly more 
reason. As for the Vandykes, about every 
other one is either a copy or only “of the 
school” of the master. One of the best of 
these was Lord Suffolk’s odd-shaped “ Three 
Children of Charles I.,’”’ which looks as if it 
were only the top of a larger canvas. I say 
canvas ; although whether it was a canvas 
ora panel I cannot recallnow. Buta special 
study of this extremely pretty picture was 
necessary to determine that the handling 
was too timid to be that of Vandyke. 
MontTaGuE Marks. 


THE DECLINE OF OIL PAINTING AMONG 
AMATEURS. 





FRoM various sources we hear that there 
is a great falling off in the practice of oil 
painting among American amateurs, and 
this is no less marked than the rapid in 
crease of the number of those who paint in 
water-colors and on china. No doubt the 
reason of the popularity of china painting 
has much to do with the matter: the object 
decorated, being intended more or less for 
actual use, is easier to sell than a picture in 
oil, which indeed is not salable at all unless 
it shows a good deal more talent on the part 
of the painter than is considered requisite in 
the case of a piece of decorated porcelain. 
Mere technical skill will carry the china 
painter a very long way toward the goal of 
success, but the painter on canvas, besides 
mere technical skill, founded on a long 
course of academical training, must have im- 
agination and originality as well, to entitle 
him even to a recognition of his existence 
by the hanging committee of any one of the 
regular exhibitions in the large cities. Of 
smaller exhibitions there are none open to 
him—at least none to which it would help 
his reputation, or his purse, to become a 
contributor. On the other hand, there are 
minor water-color clubs and societies which 
welcome the clever amateur in aquarelle, 
and he soon becomes a professional. 

Now, in view of all these circumstances, 
what can be done to revive the practice 
of oil painting among art students and 
amateurs? Obviously, the first thing is to 
give the competent ones proper recognition. 
And how are we to know who the compe- 
tent ones are ? Again, obviously, by giving 
them an opportunity to show the public 
what they can do. But if they cannot get 
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admission to the regular, large city exhibi 
tions, how can they show their work? Ther 
is but one way, and that is to organize, it 
the same manner that the china painters do 
and have regular exhibitions of their own. 
Steps should be taken at once to this end 
and plans should be formulated for a big 
national exhibition, to be held in New York 
next winter at the National Academy of De 
sign, let us say. Who will take the prelim 
inary steps to bring this about ? Correspond 
ence on the subject is cordially invited 
and our readers may count on the earnes 
support of The Art Amateur in furtheran: 
of any reasonable project looking to th 
accomplishment of such a purpose. 


WESTERN 


ART NOTES. 

ZoRN, on his recent trip to Chicago, ha 
an offer of $1500 for a portrait—made ji 
ignorance of his terms. He politely repli 
that his regular price was $2000, and he coul 
not depart from it. How many America: 
portrait painters can afford to be so ind 
pendent ? 


E. D. WinsLow, of Chicago, brought bac 
from a trip to Sweden this fall an unusual 
charming water-color portrait of his litt 
daughter, painted in Stockholm, by Ca 
Larson. It represents the small flaxen-haire 
damsel standing beside a chair, twisting hx 
feet bashfully together with a whimsi 
smile spreading over her chubby face. T} 
face alone is elaborately studied ; the rest 
in thin clear washes, with the folds of tl 
flowered frock purposely flattened by bla 
outlines. It is in Larson’s inimitable sty] 
combining as that of no other painter doc 
decorative fancy, bubbling humor, and pe 
fect mastery of materials. The oddly p1 
portioned white frame is also designed | 
the artist, and those who remember his d 
lightful contributions to the Swedish d 
partment of the Columbian Exposition kn: 
that his frames are works of art in their w: 
hardly less than his pictures. 


Tue Antiquarians, a society of wealtl 
women collectors, are holding an exhibiti 
in the Chicago Art Institute, consisting 
part of acollection of rare old India shaw 
and in part of objects relating to Napole 
The shawls, fifty-seven in number, we 
gathered together by the late Joseph Lor 
worth, of Cincinnati. The Napoleonic rel 
prints, etc., belong to Mr. Erskine Phe 
and Mr. J. E. Edwards. The former is 
owner of Baron de Steuben's well-kno 
picture of ‘“* Napoleon and his Son,” als 
the original plaster of Canova’s bust of 
poleon, executed for the Duke of Welli: 
ton. 


\ 


From January 26th to February 21st an « 
hibition of the work of artists of Chica 
and vicinity will be held at the Art Institu 
At the same time, in adjoining galleries, w 
be shown drawings by three clever nev 
paper artists, Messrs. John T. McCutche 
William Schmedtgen and Frank Holn 
The original pen and inks, the zinc-etche 
block, and the reproduction in the newspap 
as well as prints carefully made on paper 
good quality, will be shown, and the pul 
will probably be surprised to find the lat 
no whit inferior to the average of magaz 
illustrations. These men can draw in | 
haste on a shaking train, or up to their kn 
in water, or amid the jostle and racket o 
political convention. They learn to « 
dense, to concentrate, to keep a steady ha 
or head, to catch a pose or a likeness w 
photographic quickness. They allow for t 
conditions under which their work will 
pear; they find a blot more effective tl 
a delicate shadow, they experiment w! 
grained paper, with charcoal, with the ca 
era, and they achieve astonishing results. 

I, McD 
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PEN AND CRAYON DRAWINGS — | 
BY NEWSPAPER ARTISTS. | 


ON EXHIBITION AT THE CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 


I, IL—DUCK HUNTERS. By WM. SCHMEDTGEN. | 
Ill., I1V.—STREET STUDIES. By FRANK HOLME. | 
V.—THE EXCURSION. By J. T. McCUTCHEON. 
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SoME years ago Professor Hubert Her- 
komer published a book with illustrations 
which he described as etchings, and Mr. 
Joseph Pennell protested in the papers that 
some of the prints were not really etchings, 
but merely photo-zinc reproductions of 
pen drawings. Commercial morality was 
involved in this inaccurate statement, he 
claimed, and Sir Seymour-Haden and other 
painter-etchers declared that he was right, 
and the public accepted their view of the 
case. It is now Mr. Pennell’s turn to be 
attacked on similar grounds. He has had 
an exhibition in London of a collection of 
illustrations “of scenes and places described 
in Washington Irving’s Alhambra,” which 
he calls lithographs; but Mr. Walter Sick- 
ert writes to The Saturday Review, pointing 
out that they are not lithographs, but only 
“transfers ’’ of lithographs, and hence “ Mr. 
Pennell has been guilty of the same loose- 
ness of statement as he succeeded in bring- 
ing home to Professor Herkomer.” If we 
are to keep our artistic diction pure, he says, 
“a lithograph by Mr. Pennell must be made 
to mean a drawing done on the stone by Mr. 
Pennell, and then printed. It does not 
mean a drawing done by Mr. Pennell on 
transfer paper and then transferred by the 
lithographer on to the stone, and then 
printed.” Undoubtedly he is right in saying 
that the phrase “lithograph by So-and-so” 
has a distinct meaning. “A lithograph by 
Daumier means a print from a stone on 
which Daumier has drawn. The phrase is 
engaged, and cannot serve elsewhere.” For 
prints from stones on to which the drawing 
has been transferred from lithographic 
paper some other term must be found, and 
he suggests “Transfer lithograph,” which 
we think ought to answer the purpose very 
well. Mr. Sickert declares that “ the artist 
who does transfer lithographs is using a de- 
based instrument. It has its conveniences, it 
is true, but it is nonsense to talk of a revival 
of lithography on these terms. It is full de- 
cadence. Interesting it may be. Drawings 
of merit may be executed in this, as in any 
other medium ; but the art of lithography is 
degraded. It is urged that a piece of trans- 
fer paper is so much more convenient to 
carry about than a heavy stone, and that you 
cannot make many flying sketches from 
nature on stones. Thatis quitetrue. So is 
a barrel-organ easier to carry about thana 
grand piano. But when we talk of music, 
we continue to discuss rather performances 
on the latter instrument.”’ 





REFERRING to our remarks last month 
about monotypes, we would point out the 
difference between Professor Herkomer’s 
process, which he called ‘ spongotype,” and 
Mr. Bicknell’s “ monotype,” on which it is 
founded. For the latter you take a polished 
copper plate and dab printing ink on all over 
it, so as to completely blacken it. Then, 
with brushes, sponges, rags, or anything 
that is handy, you take out your lights by re- 
moving the ink, just as the mezzotint en- 
graver does by removing the burr with his 
scraper, only with very much greater facility. 
It is, in fact, a method of painting, and good 
painters usually succeed with it at the first 
trial. When finished, this painting or cop- 
per isrun through the press, and the one and 
only impression is taken. Here ends Mr. 
Bicknell’s invention. Professor Herkomer 
and one of his assistants between them found 
out a way of getting as many impressions 
as may be desired. The ink has to be mixed 
with graphite, to begin with, and when the 
work is done it is dusted over witha mix- 
ture of powdered bath-stone, bronze pow- 
der, and powdered asphaltum. Then the 
plate is sent to an electrotyper, who produces 
from it a cast from which one may print as 
many copies as he chooses. 

The electrotype will be a reverse mould 
of the painting on the plate—that is, the 


lights will be raised and the darks sunken. 
It will, therefore, be printed not as the mon- 
otype itself would be, but like a photo- 
gravure or a mezzotint. Professor Herko- 
mer himself has done a good deal of mezzo- 
tint, but he does not recommend the process 
for original work. It is slow and laborious, 
and one cannot see what one is doing on the 
plate without rubbing in lamp-black and 
grease, which interferes with good scraping. 
The Professor’s new silvered plate process 
appears to be only avery slight modification 
of the “ spongotype.” 





TO CLEAN AND REPAIR AN OLD PAINTING. 


In replying to our correspondent J. T., 
Chicago, who asks for directions for cleaning 
and repairing an “old master,” we must re- 
peat the warning, often given before in these 
columns, against an inexperienced person 
undertaking so delicate an operation. But 
if J. T. is willing to take the risk, let him 
proceed as follows : Take the picture out of 
its frame, place it flat upon a table, face 
uppermost. Next provide two clean bottles 
and a quantity of raw cotton wool. Place 
in one bottle spirits of wine, reduce by add- 
ing one-fourth part of spirits of turpentine ; 
shake well to mix thoroughly. Place inthe 
other bottle spirits of turpentine alone. 
Having the picture lying flat upon a table 
before you and in a good light, proceed by 
taking in the right hand a small tuft of the 
raw cotton wool, slightly wetted with the 
mixture from the first bottle, which must be 
well shaken each time a fresh supply is re- 
quired to moisten the cotton. Then take 
another tuft of cotton in the left hand, 
slightly wetted with the spirits of turpentine 
from the second bottle. Commence to clean 
by lightly rubbing the figure with a circular 
motion with the tuft of cotton in the right 
hand, examining the cotton every minute or 
so to see that none of the color is being re- 
moved. When the figure is thoroughly 
cleaned, wipe it over lightly with the tuft 
of cotton held in the left hand and moistened 
with the spirits of turpentine alone. Repeat 
this process. until the entire surface of the 
picture is quite clean. Care must be taken 
to change the cotton wool frequently; so that 
none but clean wool is brought in contact 
with the picture. When all the varnish has 
been removed, the picture should be quite 
clean, and it only needs to be revarnished. 
The greatest possible care must be used in 
passing over the shadows in the picture, 
which are produced by very thin painting 
and glazing, and if the tuft of wool in the 
right hand should show the slightest appear- 
ance of color other than that of the varnish, 
which is usually of a faint yellow tint, the 
tuft of cotton in the left hand (moistened 
with the spirits of turpentine alone) should 
be applied at once, to prevent any further 
dislodgment of color. If the picture in ques- 
tion is faded in any degree, it may be restored 
by being exposed to a strong sunlight for 
two or three months, when it may be re- 
varnished with safety. 


“ RESTORATIONS” and “ repaintings” should 
be avoided as much as possible. The oil in 
old pictures has undergone all its changes ; 
not so the oil in the new tints, which are 
made to match the old; but as the changes 
must take place, after a time the restorations 
and repairings must cease to match, and be- 
come apparent from their discord. The best 
touching up is a/ways apparent to the expert, 
and, instead of increasing the value of the 
picture, it lessens it. Cleaning may be use- 
ful to restore the brilliancy of an old paint- 
ing, and relining (i.e., transferring it to anew 
canvas) may be necessary to save it from 
destruction ; but beware of “restorations” 
or “ repaintings.” 
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WHAT THE ANCIENTS KNEW ABOUT AR7 


NOTWITHSTANDING all the discoveries of 
recent years, a very considerable part of 
what we know concerning the arts of Greece 
and Rome is still due to books. It is, there 
fore, a labor of importance that Miss K. Jex 
Blake and Miss Eugenie Sellers have accom- 
plished in newly translating and editing the 
chapters on art of the elder Pliny’s “ Historia 
Naturalis.” (Macmillan & Co.) These 
chapters are a storehouse of information- 
and misinformation about work in bronze 
and marble, painting, modelling, and chas 
ing, and are the source of many of the stories 
about the artists of antiquity which are reg 
ularly copied into our text-books. Here wi 
find, for instance, the anecdote about 
Apelles, who in the absence of Protogenes 
a brother painter, on whom he had called 
instead of giving his name drew a single line 
upon a panel. Protogenes on his return 
recognized his hand, and taking anothe 
color, split the line with a finer.and true: 
one,and went out again. But Apelles, com- 
ing back, divided that line with a still finer, 
and Protogenes had to admit himself 
beaten. Miss Sellers remarks in a note that 
the story is of the same category as that o 
Giotto’s arch; but there is a difference, fo 
it is safe to assume in the case of the Greek 
artists that the line was the outline of « 
figure and that correctness as well as pre 
cision and delicacy wasintended. The judg 
ment passed upon Protogenes by Apelles 
that he did not know when he had finished 
leads us to observe that some, at 
the secrets of impressionism were known t 
the ancients. In late Roman wall painting 
still existing, crowds are represented by 
roughly modelled blotches of color. Qu 
authors show reason to believe that “ values’ 
were also known to them (but, we would 
add, their decorative use only); and some 
thing like the luminous effect aimed at by 
the most modern school of painting was 
attained (as a consequence of the medium 
employed—that is, melted wax). Here are 
too, the stories of the critical cobbler, wh 


least, of 


was advised to “stick-to his last ;” of Alex 
ander, who was toid by Apelles that th 
color-grinders were laughing at his talk 


about art; of Apelles buying up his rivals 
pictures at $50,000 each, so as to create a de 
mand for them; the the horses 
neighing at his horse ; of the birds pecking at 
Zeuxis’s grapes, and of Zeuxis deceived by 
the curtain painted by Parrhasius. The rea 
interest of these stories is that they show 
that foreshortening and light and_ shad 
were understood by the Greek painters « 
the classical period. Drawing, we are told 
was the first subject taught to free-bori 
Greek boys as the preliminary step towar 
a liberal education; but slaves were pro 
hibited from learning it ; “hence neither i 
painting nor in statuary are there any cele 
brated works by artists who had _ beer 
slaves.”” In the matter of Apelles’s dark 
glaze our authors show their lack of pra 
tical acquaintance with art, for they make « 
difficulty of Pliny’s statement that it at once 
toned down the painting as a whole, an 
brought out the lights by contrast—at 
effect familiar to every one who has handle: 
pigments. 

The prices mentioned by Pliny are suffi 
cient to excite the envy of artists of th 
present day. King Attalus offered a sun 
amounting to $105,000 for a single pictur 
of Bacchus, by Aristeides, whereupon th 
Consul Mummius, part of whose spoils it 
was, retired it from the sale and dedicate: 
it in the temple of Ceres. Agrippa pai 
$52,500 for two paintings, an Ajax and a! 
Aphrodite ; and a picture by Parrhasius was 
valued at $252,000. The wall decoration 
of the ancients painted on the plaster, in th 
style called by us Pompeian, are well known, 
but it is not so commonly understood that 
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<tended landscapes were also used. Those 


maining are little better than the similar 
corations of German and Italian cafés of 
e present day. But the works of Studius 
ich are praised by Pliny were probably 
a higher order. He mentions particularly 
listant view of a villa, with a swamp in 
- foreground, through which some women 
e being carried by. men, who stagger under 
eir burdens. 3ut the pictures of the great 
isters appear to have been painted on 
nels which were affixed against the walls 
the public buildings which they decorated. 
atues were 
‘lored by 
inters of repu- 
tion in their 
nart; for ex- 
ple, Ww hen 
ixiteles was 
ced which of 
s statues 
eased him 
st, he answer- 
those that 
l been color- 
by the hand 
Nikias, sever- 
f whose pic- 
es Pliny men- 
ns as having 
‘n brought to 
me. 
Pliny’s guess- 
it the origin 
1 early prog- 
ss of sculpture 
now know to 
wide of the 
rk. Butsome 
his remarks 
curious and 
structive. 
us he con- 
sts the an- 
nt method of 
irkening 
mze figures 
th bitumen 
th the later 
ictice of gild- 
g¢. Of colossal 
itues he men- 
ns several as 
isting in his 
vn time: one 
Apollo 45 feet 
gh; a Jupiter 
feet high, so 
arly balanced 
it it might be 
rned round by 
hand; the 
ollo in the li- 
iry of the tem- 
- of Augustus 
feet high, and 
olossal statue 
Nero (the ba- 
1f which still 
sts near the 
‘losseum), 
lich was 119% 


NAME. (SEEK “ MY NOTE-BOOK.”’) 


th a mechan- 
il stag which, 
‘ting on the palm of astatue of Apollo, might 
made to appear to spring backward and 
rward, like what is now a well-known toy 
children. Another sculptor was famous 
r his chariot with four horses, all covered 
the wings of a fly. Miss Sellers has pro- 
led a long account of the Greek authorities 
m whom Pliny derived most of his infor- 
tion, and some interesting notes have been 
utributed to the work by Dr. Heinrich 
idwig Ulrichs. The frontispiece is a photo- 
iphic facsimile of a page of the best exist- 
manuscript of Pliny, the Codex Bam- 
rgensis. 


IN the Life of Meissonier (Macmillan & Co.), re- 
viewed in this magazine last month, the painter is 
quoted as follows: “ Yes, 1 knew Balzac well. His 
imagination and his pride—an immense and sincere 
pride—were alike stupendous. I began a portrait 
of him; it was full of vitality, like the portrait of 
Doctor Lefevre, but, unfortunately, I painted some- 
thing over it. Itis now in Belgium, under one of my 
best pictures, the ‘Man with the Sword.’ I began 
this portrait for Balzac’s publisher, and Balzac, with 
all the good faith in the world, made a calculation of 
the 2,000,000 francs which would be my share of 
the profits, ata percentage of two francs a volume 
on a huge edition of his works.” Perhaps we have 
not lost much by Meissonier’s failure to complete the 


“LADY COOPER AND HER CHILDREN,’ BY SIR NATHANIEL DANCE-HOLLAND, have served since 


picture of the great novelist ; for what one knows of 
his capacities as a portrait painter does not justify the 
belief that he would have succeeded any better with 
Balzac than he did with some of his later sitters. 
Certainly his peculiarly miniature-like genre was 
hardly suited to portraiture such as he was induced 
now and then to undertake when the price offered 
him was sufficient to overcome his distaste for any 
work of this sort. His portraits of Mr. William H. 
Vanderbilt and of Mrs. Mackay were probably no 
better and no worse than his average performances 
when he was confronted by a merely wealthy sitter. 
Under such circumstances his pictures seem to say 
as plainly as paint can talk: “ Oh, you want me to 
paint you, do you? All right, sit right down there. 
I'll paznt you!” 
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THE reproduction by Sarah Bernhardt, in Paris, 


of Dumas’s “La Dame aux Camelias,” with the 
dresses of the time of Louis Philippe, when the play 
was written, has had an unlooked-for result. In- 


stead of provoking derisive smiles from the ladies 
who constituted the greater part of the audience, 
the costumes were found so attractive that they have 
been adapted for wear off the Stage, and it looks now 


as if the ‘ Louis Phi Ippe Style” is to succeed that 


of the “‘ Empire” in the world of fashion. That is 
going back only about fifty years—which is almost 
synonymous with the early Victorian or “ anti- 


macassar and horsehair furniture” period. You have 
only to look up the illustrations in your old “ Monte 
Cristo” to see what the costumes were like, It 1S 
not easy to believe 
that our wives and 
our daughters will 
ever go back to the 
coal-scuttle bon- 
nets and ‘ turbans” 
and the flaring, 
stifly starched 
skirts and spencers 
of our grandmoth- 
ers’ time. 


FALSE SEVRES 
in the bric-a-brac 
shops is offered as 
genuine, just now, 
by “reputable deal- 
ers” in London and 
Paris, as well as in 
New York. It is 
old, it is true, but 
only as old as the 
“ Restoration” in 
France, although 
the marks would 
indicate a much 
earlier and better 
period. The coun- 
terfeits may usually 
be detected by the 
surface of the gild- 
ing. In the real it 
was burnished in 
lines by means of 
metal nails with 
rounded points, 
which were set ina 
piece of wood: The 
imitations, of later 
date than the real, 
have been burnish- 
ed in a_ similar 
manner, but with 
an agate. It re- 
quired considera- 
bly more force to 
obtain a bright sur- 
face by the ancient 
method than by the 
use of the agate 
point; hence th 
burnished lines in 
the genuine ware 
are perceptibly 
sunken, while in the 
counterfeit ware 
the are flush with 
the general surface 


of the _ gilding. 
There are other 


means of ‘“spot- 
ting” the  imita 
tions, such as the 
inexact copying of 
the marks, which 


1753 to denote the 


hiot > THIS INTERESTING FAMILY GROUP, WHICH WE! REPRODUCE BY COURTESY OF MR. T. J. BLAKESLEE, IS IN THE EARLY MANNER OF SIR JOSHUA date of fabrication, 
thigh, Kana- REYNOLDS, OF WHOM THE ARTIST WAS A CONTEMPORARY AND CLEVER IMITATOR. DANCE PROPOSED MARRIAGE TO ANGELICA KAUFFMANN AND und the use of 
iS is credited WAS REJECTED. LATER HE MARRIED A WEALTHY WIDOW, ENTERED PARLIAMENT, WAS MADE A BARONET, AND ASSUME HE HYPHENATE ‘ 


Chrome Green, 
which was not dis- 
covered until 1802; 
but the test of the burnished parts of the gilding is 
the easiest for the ordinary buyer. 


WE have learned from the president, Mr. Russel 
Sturgis, that the Fine Arts Federation intends to 
print shortly a complete list, in one alphabet, of the 
very large membership of the ten societies which 
compose it, and also to issue from time to time an- 
nouncements of coming meetings of the several so- 
cieties, as is already done by the scientific bodies 
which unite in common action in a similar way. 
This will be of use in preventing the possibility of 
several meetings coming on the same date, and in 
enabling those interested in the work of the societies 
to arrange their engagements beforehand. In this 
way, it is hoped, the meetings will be better attended. 


i 
A 
; 
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TALKS ON ELEMENTARY DRAIW ING. 












XII,—SOME REMARKS. 


HE student who has 
followed these papers 
totheir present point, 
and has each month 
carried out the sug- 
gestions given, has, 
by his ability to pro- 
gress from one lesson 
to another, proved 
that his work is now 

no longer elementary. It is 

then time for such a worker 
to follow a more advanced line 
of study, either through such 
text-books on art as’ may be 
available, or through attend- 


CLOSING 


anceatagoodartschool. The 
latter method is of course 
greatly to be preferred. Be- 


sides the inspiration of work- 
ing in company with other 
students whose aims are some- 
what similar, there is in any 
such school the influence of 
the art works which are on 
every hand, and the guidance 
and care of instructors who 
desire the student’s best prog- 
ress. 

There are at least two things 
which may be helpfully suggested to one ex- 
pecting to attend such a school. First and 
most important: on entering the school, be- 
gin with the course in elementary drawing. If 
you have followed with care these or other 
papers on the subject, your way through the 
course should be comparatively short and 
easy ; but do not, because you have had 
some previous study either here or else- 
where, feel that you have “done casts” or 
“finished models.” The question is not 
what you have done, except so far as it 
affects what you can do now. If you are 
really able, through previous lessons, to draw 
these elementary forms correctly, there is 
little danger that you will be hindered by 
your instructors from making as rapid prog- 
ress as you are able to make. If, on the 
other hand, your lessons have only enabled 
you to see correctly, and your hand still 
lacks the ability to express what you ob- 
serve, it will be of no use whatever for you 
to try anything more advanced until you are 
able to state with simplicity and clearness 
the facts you already know. 

The second thought which I would sug- 
gest is that of a definite purpose in your art 
studies. The elementary work should be 
nearly the same for all branches of art ; but 
after that stage is passed, it is, I believe, of 
the greatest value to know what you are go- 
ing to do. Too many art students drift 
along from one year to another, trying now 
a little of this kind of work, now a little of 
that, with first one teacher and then another, 
leaning always upon those who are instruct- 
ing them, until they waken to find life far 
gone and their own work in it hardly begun. 
Starting with a definite purpose, one is less 
apt to drift into such helplessness. Later 
on, it may be necessary to alter the purpose, 
or perhaps relinquish it for another ; but the 
habit of decision is formed, and its effect 
upon the whole work of life is definite and 
lasting. : 

There are so many fields which the art 
student may enter that the perplexity of 
choice must be solved by the question of his 
own qualifications. The many branches of 
designing, the interests of interior decora- 
tion, portraiture in oil or in miniature work, 
illustration from either its decorative or pic- 
torial standpoint——any of these, or many 
other lines of work, await the earnest and 
qualified student ; while highest of all, to the 
few fitted for it, is the beautiful profession of 
a teacher. 
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Illustrative work is at present so attrac 
tive to many students that a few words re- 
lating to it may not be amiss. Should any 
of those younger students who have been 
following this series have this purpose in 
mind, let me suggest that they be very sure 
the requisite illustrative faculty is theirs—in 
small measure at least, else there may be 
much time wasted in the endeavor to acquire 
that which is in reality a gift. It is not un- 
usual to see one who might be a good por- 
trait painter, or water-colorist, decide to 
“take up” illustrating ; and while this at- 
tempt may occasionally bring success, it so 
often leads to the opposite result, that it is 
worth serious consideration whether or not 
one really possesses the needful originality 
and decorative instinct. Assuming that this 
is assured in even asmall degree, the student 
may be sure that the same course in element- 
ary drawing is needed in illustration as in 
other branches of art: the ability to copy 
the work of another, or to make clever pen 
sketches which are greatly admired by one’s 
friends, does not imply the ability to draw 
correctly, without which all clever pen work 
is worse than useless. Even good drawing 
avails little without imagination. 

After a thorough course in drawing, if you 
are desirous of illustrating, you may find 
profit in entering for a short time a class in 
composition and one in the technicalities of 
pen-and-ink ; and during this period of study 
it will be an advantage to visit such printing 
or lithographing establishments as may be 
open to you, for the purpose of familiarizing 
yourself with the different processes of re- 
productive work. After this, taking the 
most simple subjects, try to illustrate any 
poem or short story, and submit your work 
to the art editor of some magazine, when 
you will probably have some shortcomings 
pointed out, which you can set to work to 
remedy. Keep your pictures simple, and 
study the drawings in the best magazines ; 
not to imitate, but to learn from them. 

Or, should your interest turn more toward 
the decorative than the pictorial, there is a 
wide and beautiful field for the designer of 
headings, initial letters, marginal decorations 
and tail-pieces ; and since those possessing 
this decorative instinct seem fewer in number 
than those who turn to picture-making, good 
designs of this kind are to-day much sought 
after. 

For this work, should you possess the need- 
ful ability, any roadside weed may furnish 
you with a subject for attractive drawings. 
It is not even always needful to leave the 
city in search of material, as there is often 
enough in the branch of a tree beside the 
window, or the wild grasses and weeds grow- 
ing on a vacant lot, to supply one with sub- 
jects for many hours of work with beautiful 
and practical results. 

For illustrative work to be good, it must, 
however simple, be original. By this I do 
not mean that you should strive to do gro- 
tesque or peculiar work; but simply that 
you should copy no one, but try to express 
your meaning as wellas possible in your own 
way. There is no more beautiful work than 
that of illustration, whether it be of a purely 
decorative nature or pictorial ; but all those 
who have succeeded in it have done so be- 
cause they had something to say, and have 
said it in their own way. 

And this indeed is true of all art. To the 
sincere artist there can be nothing light or 
trifling connected with his work; because, 
whether poet or painter, sculptor or singer, 
he has a message to deliver, a gift entrusted to 
him, wherewith he shall make life brighter 
for his fellow-men. Whether this gift be 
what men call great or what they call small, 
whether this message shall reach thousands 
or but a few, in nowise affects the messenger. 
That he shall give his message truly and 
honestly, and deliver it with his best ability— 
this is all that concerns him. 

ELISABETH M. HALLowELt. 

































































































MRS, GOODVEARS STUDY OF WILD ROSES. 


THE color scheme of “ A Bouquet from the 
Roadside” is similar to that of ‘ Wild 
Roses,” which was given by the artist her- 
self in our issue of last December, that the 
directions for the treatment of the formet 
study may be followed generally in the 
present Case. 

“Sketch the flowers and with the 
fine point of the sable brush, using the colo: 
that is to be used later in the painting— 
Rose Madder for the flowers, and a delicate 
green made of Cobalt and Gamboge for the 
leaves. If mistakes are made, they can be 
erased with a slight dab of a wet, very soft 
sponge. If pencil is used for the sketch it 
preference to color, the student should work 
slowly and deliberately, being sure of every 
line, and so avoid frequent use of the rubber 
which will injure the surface of the paper 
and prevent the washes going on well tater 

“ Begin the painting with the roses in hig] 
light, using Rose Madder for the pure tone 
and the same color with a little Vermilior 
and Cobalt for the shadows. The centre 
are painted with Gamboge and dots of In 
dian Yellow for the After washing 
in two orthree of the roses, begin at onc 
on the leaves. Nothing in painting, whethe 
working from nature or a copy, is so impor 
tant as to get in at once some of all the color 
that go to make up the whole. One colori 
so strongly influenced by another that it wil 
almost change its character when placed i 
juxtaposition to another. Frequent aft 
changes will thus be prevented by surround 
ing some of the roses with their leaves in th 
earliest stages of the painting. The colo: 
used in the leaves are Indian Yellow, Prus 
sian Blue, with a touch of Burnt Siena fi 
the warmer, more yellow ones ; New Blue an 
Indian Yellow for the c grayer one 
Use a larger brush for the background, firs 
going over it with a wash of pure wate 
While the paper is still damp, and will hel; 
the color to flow easily, go over it with 
delicate wash of Cobalt Blue, Yellow Ochr: 
and a touch of light red, deepening the ton 
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slightly from left to right.’ 
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THERE is a radical difference between th 
painter’s way of looking at nature and th 
etcher's. The painter deals directly witl 
tones, the etcher with lines, and it follow 
from this that the latter requires much mor 
power of abstraction and suggestion tha 
the former. Painting is the more imitati\ 
art, etching the more creative. The paint 
waits for his effect, the etcher makes it. H 
works up one part of his composition, baré 
outlines another, emphasizes his darks, ne¢ 
lects high lights—depicts, in fact, not s 
much the scene before him what tl 
scene suggests to him. To be a good etch 
implies imagination and intense applicatio1 
consequently quick work. 


as 


To make a good printing ink for etcher 
Mr. Herkomer recommends that 
kept as powders, to be used up as require 
for ink long made loses quality. The colo 
that are most useful are German Blac 
French Black, Burnt Siena, Raw Sien 
Burnt Umber, Yellow Ochre, Crimson Lak 
and Bistre. The principal use of so man 
colors is in tinting the black to make it ha 
monize with the tone of the paper. By i 
self, either of the blacks is a trifle too bl 
ish. Tone is also given by grinding wit 
burnt oil. The burning is carried out in tl 
open air in a caldron which is first heat 
then set fire to. Another result of usit 
this “ strong oil” is that the ink made wit 
it wipes away easily from the bare parts of t! 
plate and yet sticks obstinately in the line: 
Mr. Herkomer recommends very few moder! 
papers. Whatman’s and the finer grades ‘ 
Japanese paper are the best, but the latte: 
because of its smoothness and semi-trans 
parency, is not suited for all kinds of work. 
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PAINTING OF SNOW AND ICE. 


PERHAPS the nearest approach to an indi- 
idual coloration for *“ snow’’—often asked 
r by beginners—may be found in the fore 
yon, When the sun is not actually shining 
lear, so that we have no definite lights and 
1adows ; and yet there is sufficient illumi- 
ition to “ bring out” all the local tones of 
» landscape. 


PALETTES FOR SNOW SCENES. 


The Sky (as suggested last month), covered 
ith soft clouds, showing patches of blue be 
veen. Atthe Zorison, beneath the clouds, is 
en a strip of light greenish blue. 

The Blue Tints Mix Permanent Blue, 
Vhite, Yellow Ochre, a little Pale Cad- 
ium, a little Madder Lake, and a very little 

ry Black. Put the color on thickly, be- 
nning at the top (upper, left-hand corner) 

id work gradually down toward the hori- 
mn line. If there are trees or shr 
re, the greens will be very gray in color; 
id if these trees should be evergreens, they 


ll appear in dark and sombre masses 


- 


inst the transparent sky. 

No sharply defined outlines will be seen, 
1 the foliage is treated simply in broad, 
it planes. 


The Distant Evergreens may be painted as 


lows: For “the local tone mix Permanent 
ie, White, a little Deep Cadmium, Madder 
ke, Ivory Black. Inthe high lights, which 


gray and purple in tone, use Permanent 
ie, Yellow Ochre, White, Raw Umber, and 
ia lider Lake 
The Tree Trunks are dark greenish brow1 
th gray lightsand half tints. Paint these 
inks and the branches with Bone Brown, 
yalt, a little Yellow Ochre, and a little 
ry Black. 
When laying in the snow, it is better to 
ver the whole ground at one painting if 
ssible, in order to establish the general 
ect of color; the details can then be fin- 
ed off at leisure. If this is neglected, and 
> student attempts to paint his sky on one 
iy and his foreground on another, he will 
id that the two may not hold together 


1 
| 


When the general surface of the snow is 
llow white in quality, one may use for the 
1] tone White, a little Yellow Ochre, a lit- 
Raw Umber, Cobalt, and Mac 
For th rdinary warm gray shadows MiX a 
tle White with Raw Umber, Ivory Black, 
1 Burnt Siena. In the deeper touches of 
irmer shad- 

a little 


Ider Lake. 
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Bone Brown used in place of Raw Umber. 
The early morning effect under a clear sky 
where the shadows are delicate ziolet blu 
the oil colors used will be Permanent Blue, 
White, a little Madder Lake, and Ivory Black 

When the vibrating tints are observed in 
strong sunlight, suggesting prismatic hues, 
add faint touches of Cadmium, White, Yel- 
low Ochre, Vermilion, and Madder Lake 
with white, adding a zery small quantity 
of Ivory Black to these combinations, in 
order to give the proper quality. Paint in 
these tones where the shadows meet the 
lights, and soften the edges slightly with a 
clean, flat sable brush. If the tints appear 
too cold, add a little Yellow Ochre 

In Warer-CoLtors.—For the yellow white 
snow, the transparent colors used in the local 
tone are Yellow Ochre, with a very little 
Medium, Cadmium, Lamp Black, and Rose 
Madder. For the shadows mix a wash of 
Sepia, Cobalt, and Light Red, adding Yel- 
low Ochre and a little Rose Madder in the 
warmer parts. Kunin separately some del 
icate washes of pure Cobalt, Rose Madder, 
and Yellow Ochre (not mixed) along tl 
edges of the shadows in parts, softening tl 
tones with blotting paper cut to a point. 
For the faint pinkish tint reflected from the 


1c 


1e 
l 


sky under warm brown clouds, mix a wash 
of Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre, a little Sepia, 
and Lamp Black in the local tone, and add 
a little Cobalt to these for the shadows. In 
the high lights here a little Rose Maddet 
with Yellow Ochre and a very little Lamp 
Black are washed in. The violet-blue shadow 
tint seen in strong sunlight is washed in 
with Cobalt, Rose Madder, and a little Se pia, 
adding Lamp Black and Light Red in the 
deeper touches At the edges here run some 
pure washes of Light Red Cadmium and 
Cobalt thinned with water 

In the winter months one is surprised to 
find, in sketching trom nature, how early in 


the afternoon the sunset colors begin to af- 


fect the sky, reflecting themselves upon all 


} 
objects beneath; and some most interesting 
discoveries await the young painter who will 
have the patience to make several studies o 
an identical landscape, upon consecutive 


days, and at the same hour, recording the re 


f 


markable difference in coloration to be ob 
served. If the conditions are favorable, he 
will tind upon one late afternoon (let us say 
that the general color of a plane of snow 
spread beneath his eyes will appear to bea 
soft blue white, while the warm gray shadows 
everywhere are distinctly blue in quality, this 
at times deepening into a rich sapphire 

With this effect visible upon the snow, 


tone 


39 


there is much clear light in the sky, growing 
more brilliant at the horizon, while above 
our heads is a deep, soft blue, with perhaps 
some thin yellow clouds floating across, 
which, later, turn into gleaming flecks of 
gold. More Cobalt or Permanent Blue is 
used with the local tone of the snow here. 
When the sunset colors are very vivid, 
showing a great deal of crimson, the surface 


of the snow appears to be dyed with red for 
a short time, and the effect is wonderful 
More Rose Madder is mixed with the colors 
given above in wate! colors, while Madder 


Lake is added to the list of oil colors. 


AN EXPANSE OF ICE, 


The color of an expanse of ice covering a 


sheet of water will vary according to the 


color of the sky, appearing an almost steely 
blue at some times, while at others it will be 
a dull whitish or greenish gray. If the ice 


is “ black ice” the reflections will naturally 
be more brilliant. In this case more Lamp 
Black and Cobalt are added to the local t ne, 
If the ice is of the dull gray character, a 
larger proportion of Yellow Ochre, Cobalt, 
and 


Sepia will be needed throughout. These 
effects should be studied directly from na- 


AIN TIN rHE EVERGREENS. 


e evergreens are particularly beautiful 

this season, and when partly covered with 
now are an interesting addition to the ccm- 
position where the ground is entirely hidden 


beneath the snow. The great tufted branches 


of the Norway pines are now extremely 


picturesque, showing the color of the dull 
green foliage in contrast with their pure 
white garniturs The branches should be 


carefully drawn through without too much 


In O CoLors, For the local tone of the 
pine trees, a dull green tint qualified by gray 
is mixed with Antwerp Blue, White, Yellow 
Ochre, a little deep Cadmium, Madder Lake, 
and Ivory Black. Inthe shadows usé Ant- 
werp Blue, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, and 
Ivory Black. For the lights a cooler tone of 
green is made with Permanent Blue, White, 
“ellow Ochre, Madder Lake and Ivory Black 
n parts Raw Umber is added, and where 

hts are seen, Cadmium may be sub- 
stituted for Yellow Ochre. The brownish 
gray branches are painted with Bone Brown, 
White, Yellow Ochre, and Permanent Blue, 
adding Burnt Siena and Ivory Black in the 
shadows. Use a fine brush in finishing the 


> 


smaller branches and in painting the lines 
of snow which 
cover them. 
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IN WATER 
CoLorRs 
Wash in the lo 
cal tone of dull 
green with Co- 
balt, Yellow 
Ochre, Rose 
Madder, and 
Lamp _ Black. 
In the lights a 
little de ep Cad- 
mium may be 
added to these 
colors and a 
thin wash run 
over the paper. 
Where deep 
shadows are 
seen beneath 
the branches 
mix Sepia, 
Prussian Blue, 
and a little 
| Rose Madder. 
2 Paint the 

trunks and 
branches with 
Sepia, a little 
LANTON Cobalt, and 
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Rose Madder for the local tone. Wash in 
the high lights with a soft blue gray, which 
may take a violet tint in parts. Mix for 
these Lamp Black, Yellow Ochre, a little 
Cobalt, and Light Red. 

The outlines where they are distinctly 
seen may be strengthened in parts with 
Sepia and Rose Madder. Usea small-point- 
ed camel’s-hair brush forthe smaller details, 
and keep the outlines of the snow on the 
branches clearly defined in those parts near- 
est the eye, while avoiding the woolly ap- 
pearance which comes from too much work- 
ing over. When the branches of the trees 
are covered with a shining coat of ice where 
a smart rain has frozen on the trees as it fell, 
the effect is very brilliant as the direct sun 
rays strike the tree. The water-colors used 
for painting the sce are the same as those 
given for the snow, but a larger proportion 
of Sepia and Lamp Black are added to the 
local tone, and the high lights are smaller 
and sharper in outline, and are also made 
with more Black ; the shadows in these glit- 
tering icicles are crisply painted, and will 
need more Rose Madder and Lamp Black 
than are required for the softer grays of the 
snow. 
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LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL. 
V.—COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENT. 
[This series of articles was begun October, 18o¢ 

THE system of measuring spaces or dis- 
tances, by which we may arrive at an ap- 
proximately correct impression of relative 
proportions without the aid of the vanishing 
point is known as comparative measure- 
ment. 

This method is a very useful one in sketch- 
ing from nature, and may easily be followed 
by the observation of a few simple direc- 
tions. 

Having established the horizon line, we 
proceed to decide what proportion the Back- 
ground, Middle Distance, and Foreground 
shall occupy in relation to the sky. These 
relative proportions are naturally based 
upon the amount of interesting matter to be 
contained in each. If, for example, the 
landscape is not particularly picturesque— 
such as, let us say, a field of stubble or an 
ordinary country road—we may easily make 
the sky the most important part of the com- 
position. Such division is a favorite one 
with some master landscape painters, who so 
manage that the principal effect of the scene 
depicted is centred above the sky line; 
perhaps in the dramatic action of gathering 
storm clouds, or, it may be, the peaceful 
splendor of an autumn noon, with clear, 
vibrating depths of transparent blue. To 
paint such an.expanse of sky is not an easy 
matter, however, and a safer course for the 
beginner to follow is the more commonplace 
division of the spaces. There is here an- 
other thing to beware of, and this is an 
equal division of sky and earth. Such an 
apportionment is commonplace in the ex- 
treme, and tends torob the picture of inter- 
est; in fact, any exact repetition of space is 
to be avoided on a largescale. Where there 
is water in the background, a lake or river, 
it does not look well to see the three ele- 
ments—sky, water, and earth—occupying 
precisely the same proportions. It is not 
that such an arrangement is not according 
to nature, but in art the point of view deter- 
mines the composition, and this is always at 
the option of the artist. Too many students 
who seek subjects for sketches forget this, 
and will seat themselves carelessly anywhere 
to paint some charming bit of landscape, not 
remembering that it rests with themselves 
to make or mar the composition. While 
their model, nature, is immovable, a few 
inches difference in the placing of one’s 
easel to the right or to the left, a slight 
shifting of position forward or backward, 
will alter the whole effect. It is surprising 
what a small change here will accomplish ; 
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there is, indeed, but a step between the com- 
monplace and a distinguished view of the 
identical bit of landscape. The works of 
great painters show us this, and therefore it 
is that one should lose no opportunity of 
studying their works through photographs, 
engravings, or other reproductions if the 
originals are inaccessible. In the painting 
of trees some of these masters particularly 
excelled. Rousseau and Diaz knew and 
loved their forests and learned so to repre- 
sent them that in looking at their canvases 
to-day one feels in imagination transported 
to cool, umbrageous depths, where inter- 
laced branches overhead shut out the glare 
of the sun, and soft, green mosses lie under- 
foot. There is generally a rough footpath 
or perhaps a picturesque old roadway, with 
heavy ruts where the woodsman’s cart has 
lumbered along; but one rarely meets the 
woodsman himself in these pictures ; the no- 
ble trees and drifting clouds above have 
claimed the artist’s best efforts, and the re- 
sult is complete. 

No matter how slight or unfinished the 
sketch from nature, be sure to have in view 
always some definite idea of composition in 
its arrangement, and before beginning to 
paint look about you and consider the availa- 
bility both in regard to color and composi- 
tion of what passes before your eyes. By 
availability I mean the fitness for a composi- 
tion. In selecting a subject, the student who 
is anxious to progress in his profession will 
search for those themes which will afford 
him practice in some especially weak point. 
One man may develop a natural aptitude 
for the painting of skies, while another may 
find his taste inclining to the mastery of in- 
terlacing branches and delineating of foliage. 
One should not be discouraged if at the first 
painting the trees refuse to assume form or 
shape. This will come later, and after they 
have been broadly laid in, with their values 
in connection with the sky well considered, 
the details may be developed at leisure. 
Remember that nothing must be trusted to 
the imagination in sketching. The young 
artist must be something of a mathematician 
(insensibly, perhaps) and must form a scale 
of “values” in his mind, comparing tones, 
contrasting effects, and balancing masses of 
light and shade, adding or subtracting, as 
may be required ; thus all things tending to 
the development and perfecting of his cam- 
position. The subject of Aérial Perspective 
will be next considered. 


H. E. Norimeap. 


FLOWERS IN THEIR SEASON. 


VI.—CHRYSANTHEMUMS (CONCLUDED). 


In arranging a flower subject for study, a 
charming effect is obtained by massing to- 
gether many and various hues of ove posi- 
tive color. Chrysanthemums lend them- 
selves especially well to such treatment, as 
the gracefully fringed blossoms, when scat- 
tered loosely upon a table, will fall together 
in simple and natural curves, requiring little 
if any rearrangement at the hand of the 
artist. Of course, it is not well to have too 
many flowers occurring in exactly the same 
position, and if several chance to lie in a 
line, all in profile, or showing an identical 
full front or back view, it is better to recon- 
struct the arrangement with a few careful 
touches. 

WATER-COLORS.—-If the transparent method is 
employed in painting the yellow chrysanthemums, a 
rather rough texture of paper will be found more 
agreeable than one which presents a smooth surface. 
Plenty of water is used with the washes, and the 
general effect is crisp and brilliant. No white being 
used, the lights are effected by leaving the paper 
clear, so that a thin wash may be run over to give 
the desired tint. The moist water-colors used are 
as follows: 

The pure yellow chrysanthemums are painted with 
Light Cadmium, a little Lamp-Black, and a little Yel- 











low Ochre for the local tone. In the shadows, whic! 
should be kept warm, mix Sepia with Yellow Ochre 
which isrun in and the color deepened with a littl: 
Rose Madder, more Cadmium and Lamp Black in the 
shadows. Over the clean paper the high lights are 
washed in with Cadmium, Yellow Ochre, and a very 
little Lamp-Black. In parts, where soft blue gra 
and violet half tints are seen, Lamp-Black and 

little Rose Madder are used, with sometimes a very 
little Cobalt. ; 

When the chrysanthemums appear richer in colo) 
showing undertones of warm, light yellow, deepen 
ing into orange in finishing, a small brush is used 
with some Sepia, Cobalt, and Deep Cadmium, almos 
pure. These in combination will serve for drawin, 
in the small shadows behind the petals. and also t 
define clearly the outlines in certain points. 

Wash the high lights in crisply, using for the pales: 
yellow flowers Cadmium and a little Sepia, adding 
a touch of Yellow Ochre near the centres. Wher 
the petals show pink or reddish tips, the pink light 
are washed in at the last, and the colors used ar 
Rose Madder, Yellow Ochre, and a little Lamp-Black 
In the deeper touches of shadow add to the local tone 
Rose Madder, Light Red, or Sepia, and sometimes ; 
little Cobalt. 

Where the coloring of Red Chrysanthemums i 
very rich and dark, it is sometimes necessary to re 
paint once or twice before securing the desired shad 
A full crimson flower may be painted with a gener: 
wash of Rose Madder, Sepia, a little Lamp-Black 
and Yellow Ochre. The high lights are washed i 
with Rose Madder and a little Yellow Ochre at first 
Another wash is run over the first when dry, a1 
this shows more Rose Madder. In the highest light 
mix Rose Madder, a little Lamp-Black, and a tou 
of Vermilion. 

Cut some thick white blotting-paper to a shar 
point, and use this in taking out the narrow lights ; 
the ends of the pointed leaves. 

Where a half tint needs softening, run a thin was! 
of Cobalt, Lamp-Black, and Light Red over the edge 
of the shadow. The colors used for the local tor 
of the green leaves and calices are Antwerp or Prus 
sian Blue, Cadmium, Rose Madder, Lamp-Black. | 
the shadows add Light Red, and substitute Yelloy 
Ochre for Cadmium. In painting the stems, mi 
Sepia with Light Red and Cobalt, adding Yell 
Ochre in the deeper lines of shadow and underneat 
the petals. 

Use fine-pointed sable brushes in finishing sm: 
details. If more warm color is needed in any part 
wash over the petals when quite dry with small, cris 
washes of Rose Madder and Yellow Ochre, subdu 
with a little Sepia or Lamp-Black. Occasionally 
touch of Light Red and Yellow Ochre or Deep Cai 
mium will enrich agreeably the under petals. Wher 
the lightest petals almost vanish into the bac} 
ground, a wash of Cobalt, Rose Madder, and Yelloy 
Ochre gives a delicate gray tone. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF DESIGN. 

THE modern schools of design are divided 
sharply enough into two distinct classes— 
viz., those in which the main business of the 
school is to teach design and those whose 
classes in design are a side issue—and, I re- 
gret to say, too often a side issue neglected 
—from the larger idea of the school which 
is for pictorial art 

But you cannot harness the Pegasus ot! 
pictorial art training before the market 
wagon of design and have him of any use at 
all. I know whereof I speak; for I “ have 
been through the mill.” I have been told 
that there was “ sufficient free-hand drawing 
instruction provided to meet all the wants 
of a designer.” I have taken the homeo- 
pathic doses of “ free-hand” (which was not 
—the pity of it—free-mind) instruction, t 
find when need came that the supply was 
anything but sufficient. Insuch a case ther 
is but one course open to the earnest student 
who feels his own deficiency, to forsake de- 
sign temporarily and devote himself to the 
study of pictorial art—cast, life, painting 
composition—until his Pegasus is thorough) 
subject to his will; then and not till then 
take up the study of decorative design. I! 
wish I could blazon in every school this 
legend, “You cannot separate design from 
the highest art. You cannot make it the 
refuge of untalented students nor the royal 
road to art without art’s labor.” 

Among our factories employing salaried 
designers there is a strong prejudice against 
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DECORATIVE MOTIVES AND DESIGNS. OFFERED AS SUGGESTIONS TO ART WORKERS. 
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graduates of American schools. Any one 
not believing this has only to arm himself 
with the diploma of any school of design 
and attempt to obtain work at any wall- 
paper or carpet factory. The answer is un- 
varied, “Show us some of your work. 
That you are a graduate of any school has 
less than no weight with us.” Visiting a 
prominent wall-paper factory, I asked the 
head designer if he ever took any interest in 
the rising classes of design. ‘“ No, certainly 
not,” said he; “until they do _ infinitely 
better work, it would be derogatory to our 
own standing as artists to notice them at 
all.” This is harsh, but repeated mildly it 
is the sentiment of nearly all the successful 
designers in New York I have met. 

At these same factories ask the names of 
the designers in charge. You will find 
mostly Germans, then French, a few Eng- 
lish; in fact, almost anything foreign. Our 
foreign designers come to us as graduates 
of ten and twelve-year courses in schools 
where design and high art go hand in hand 
and where the idea is, first art, then design. 
In our schools the idea too frequently is, 
first design, and then, by following good 
rules, you will slip into art. Is that state- 
ment too bald? Live for five or six years 
right among the young designers in New 
York City, work with them, endeavor, as I 
have done, to find out the stored-up knowl- 
edge of artistic principles which should be 
back of their best productions, and you will 
find— 7racing-paper! 1am not generalizing. 
I could particularize down to name and 
place and the last scholarship or prize. 

The same young designers face the world 
after three years of tracing-paper, and the 
just world says : “ We want no reproductions 
of past work in new dresses. We want 
absolutely new work, built on the old, true 
principles.” But the student, having no 
thorough knowledge of these principles, can- 
not fill the place to which he aspires, and in 
too many cases utter discouragement and 
heavy debt for his three years’ tuition are 
the only results. 

“ An ill acknowledged is half cured.” At 
least, we are beginning to see the trouble. 
The cure remains with those who can cure. 
The art schools of the country must follow 
the lead of the European schools. Classes 
must be formed where the first consideration 
is to make an artist of the would-be de- 
signer. JVot “one year’s preparatory” is 
enough—every school in America to the con- 
trary! This is the necessary training, and 
every successful designer knows it: pro- 
ficiency in drawing and painting to the 
utmost capability of the student ; so thor- 
ough a knowledge of historic ornament that 
his mind shall hold in readiness for instant 
use every form found ia every nation’s orna- 
ment, every principle of beauty as taught by 
the best masters, every law of construction 
by which a design may be attained, and— 
most difficult of all—numberless correct 
color schemes ; finally, the ability to select 
faultlessly the right lines in forming new 
ornaments from nature. When this is ex- 
pected from graduates of American schools, 
when this is provided for in their courses of 
instruction, then and then only will our 
American artist-designers feel the diploma a 
mark ranking them with foreign designers. 

S. DE Grasse COSTER, 
Instructor of Design in the Brooklyn Art 
School. 





THERE are papers in various colors in use 
for pastel painting—blue, gray, buff, straw, 
olive, drab, and stone color; but in the em- 
ployment of strongly colored papers there is 
no real advantage. <A dark ground in flesh 
painting is more difficult to deal with thana 
light one. Blue paper has been extensively 
used, but it has this disadvantage : At the 
commencement of a drawing, the colors ap- 
pear warm and harmonious by opposition ; 
but when the whole is covered, a dull gray 
tone prevails throughout the work, 
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CHINA PAINTING. 
MRS. LEONARD'S TALKS 70 HER PUPILS. 
I—ABOUT THE TOOLS AND MATERIALS TO USE. 


O do china painting as it should be 
done to insure success, it is absolute- 
ly necessary that you have good 
brushes, good colors, and good 
china. If you are a beginner, you 

need not, however, lay in a large supply of 
materials at first. Let your box contain Rose 
Pompadour, Carmine No, 3, Deep Red Brown, 
Deep Blue Green, Apple Green, Night Green, 
Brown Green, Moss Green V, Emerald Stone 
Green, Mixing Yellow, Silver Yellow, Lav- 
ender Brown, Pearl Gray, Warm Gray, 
Violet-of-Iron, Light and Dark Violet-of- 
Gold, Dark Blue, Ruby Purple, Brown 4, 
and Brown 17. You can do without the 
grays and Light Violet-of-Gold, but it is 
best to have them. 
tifully, and must wever be fluxed or used 
thickly ; otherwise it will blow like melted 
glass. I use flux with all the other colors 
except Carmine No. 3, Yellow Brown, and 
Emerald Stone Green. These are soft col- 
ors; they glaze well and do not need any 
flux. 

In the matter of oils, I prefer a few drops 
of Balsam of Copaiba put right into the 
paint, and then a drop of clove oil. This 
makes the paint like a thick paste, which, 
when diluted with turpentine, will give an 
even body of color. 

The brushes needed are a “‘ square shader,” 
No. 7, a “ pointed shader,” No. 3, a “ pointed 
shader,” No.5. These are for ordinary 
work. For gold you will want a square 
shader, No. 9, for handles of cups and vases 
and large surfaces ; a soft camel’s-hair brush 
for covering paste, and a very fine camel’s- 
hair brush for lines. 

Choose a large china slab, ten inches 
square, for your palette, and arrange the 
colors around the edges, leaving the centre 
clear for mixing. You will also need a steel 
palette knife. 

Many of you, coming from out of town, 
naturally possess an “ outfit.” Unwilling to 
put you to further expense for new materials, 
and wishing to show you the difference be- 
tween good and bad tools, I will examine 
your boxes carefully, and wherever possible 
will let you use your colors. But there may 
be some of your materials we shall have to 
reject. Especially in the matter of oils do I 
find sometimes terrible concoctions. Usual- 
ly the color with which the oil is mixed 
dries before it is properly blended. In that 
event we would have to add a drop or so of 
balsam to hold the color open a little longer. 
On the other hand, if one of your mixtures 
contains too much balsam, we shall have to 
add a drop of clove oil and turpentine. 
Balsam, you know, is very sticky, and if you 
have too much, you will find that the paint 
will leave the china and adhere to the dauber 
in little lumps. There isa great difference 
in the kinds of Balsam of Copaiba. I do not 
like it thick and sticky, nor will you. So 
get it fresh, and it will be thinner. 

In every case we must try to get at “the 
reason of things”—for instance, you must 
know why you use this oil or that. By 
such means, you will not become dependent 
on your teacher. I would like you to make 
all your own tinting oils, mix your own 
colors, and experiment. Learn to do this, 
and I am sure that you will take very much 
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Pearl Gray glazes beau-- 


more interest in your work than you could 
do otherwise. 

When painting large flowers, use oils that 
will keep the color open long enough to 
blend into it other colors. Dresden thick 
oil with a few drops of tar oil or a drop of 
clove oil is good. Or if you have some thin 
balsam, that will do when painting small 
flowers. Very little oil is necessary, for you 
want your touches to dry quickly, your sharp 
strokes to tell and not to blend into the 
other colors. 

Neatness is an absolute necessity, and the 
more you practise it the better will your 
work be. In the first place, spread a fresh 
piece of newspaper upon your table and see 
that your palette is free from dust, and that 
the pitce of china on which you are to work 
is also clean. 

To speak about paint rags may seem like 
a very unimportant thing ; but it is not so; 
for experience will show you that there is a 
great difference in them. Choose such as 
will not leave bits of fluff behind after use. 
Always bear in mind that dirty work is in- 
excusable. 

Another very important thing is to get 
brushes with good points, so that they will 
carry enough color to paint a whole flowe 
if necessary, and remember, never starve 
your brush. 

If you wish to please me, you will take 
out fresh colors every time you begin work 
It is no use trying to save your colors unless 
you have a cover, and can keep them free 
from dust. It is so easy for you to leave 
them on your palette. for use next time ; but 
next time you generally find them hard, or 
else oily and dusty. I beg of you to clean 
your palette carefully each day you use it 

AnNA B. LEONARD. 


(To be nlinted.) 


LANDSCAPE MINIATURES.* 
DIRECTIONS FOR PAINTING A SET OF PLATES 
FROM TWELVE COLOR STUDIES GIVEN BY\ 
THE ART AMATEUR. 


OF course in working after all these stud- 
ies they must be very much simplified, and 
while a certain amount of detail is necessary 
to give a sense of finish, too much will make 
the work look hard. The examples I have 
selected from The Art Amateur color stud 
ies cover a wide range of subjects and effects, 
and the intelligent student will readily per- 
ceive how the methods employed may be 
applied to similar ones of their own choice. 
Next month my suggestions will have special 
reference to sunset and moonlight effects. 

“Indian Summer,” by Bruce Crane (The 
Art Amateur Color Study No. 261), gives a 
fine color effect in rich low tones. It should 
not be necessary for me to enter into detail 
about it. Study up the directions for treat- 
ment that are given with it, and follow them 
as closely as possible. The handling is more 
direct than in the other examples we have 
had, but in some parts there will be under- 
tints of violet grays. Notice how the dis 
tance and distant foliage melt into the sky. 
In direct contrast to this, but an equally 
good study for color, is “ Apple Blossoms” 
(No. 304), a picture of the early spring. Each 
has the true feeling of the season repre- 
sented. 


* The Art Amateur Landscape Color Studies seiected by 
the writer for the present purpose are: No. 128, ‘‘ Harvest 
Time,” by Carle J. Brenner; No. 217, “Tine Fisherman’s 
Return ” (Moonlight), by Annette Moran; No. 249, ‘ Sunset 
on the Sound,” by Carl Weber; No. 246, “The Streamlet 
by the Wayside” (Summer), by D. F. Hasbrouck ; No. 261, 
“Indian Summer,” by Bruce Crane ; No. 263, ‘‘ Sunset in 
Connecticut ” (Winter), by A. Huser; No. 264, ‘‘ The Light 
Ship,”’ by Edward Moran; No. 266, “ The End of the 
Day,” by R. J. Wickenden ; No. 273, ‘‘An Opening in the 
Forest,’” by R. M. Shurtleff; No. 280, ‘‘Sunset on the In- 
let,” by Carl Weber; No. 288, ‘‘Summer Noon on the 
Mohawk,” by Edward Gay; No. 304, ‘‘ Apple Blossoms” 
(Spring), by Bruce Crane. This dozen plates will be sup- 
plied by the publisher for $1, or will be presented free to 
any old or new subscriber remitting a year’s subscription to 
the magazine.—Publisher of The Art Amateur. 
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Mr. Shurtleff's “ Opening in the Forest”’ 
(No. 273) should be looked at through the 
half-closed hands to get somewhat the effect 
it will have in miniature if the gradations of 
light and color and distance are properly 
kept. It is full of suggestions, and the pal- 
ette already given will do all the work, 
with the addition of Mixing Yellow in the 
greens. 

“ The Streamlet by the Wayside, No. 246, 
makes a charming picture reduced. Cover 
nearly the whole sky with the color for the 
clouds, Ivory Yellow and Carnation ; cover 
the space behind the trees at the left also. 
hen break the blue—Light Sky Blue and 
lPurquoise—into it. Sometimes add a little 
more carnation to the clouds and carry it 
onto the blue. Use a separate brush for 
each color, now blending, now breaking the 
two together. There are beautiful effects in 
this sky, and they are very simple to repro- 
luce. The sky can be carried over the dis- 
tance, working in the 
stronger colors with 
Carnation, Turquoise, 
and a little Copen- 
hagen Gray. It will 
ve seen that the same 
under tint of pinkish 
gray is brought down 

»the fence row, where 
t works into a cooler 
int of Light Sky Blue 
ind Moss Green, with 
i little brown to warm 
tup. Yellow Brown, 
Carnation, and Sky 
Blue in broken tints 
nake the road, and 
varm color in the field 
veeyond. The under- 
int on the left side of 
the brook is much 
varmer. The same 
varm color may be 
ised to mass the lower 
part of the thicket with 
the sky, not much 
ibove the horizon, 
however. Put in the 
tree trunks with a faint 
olor, also the cool blue 
it the left. Take out 
he warm pink lights, 
ind make the shadow 
n the water with a 
vreen gray, not trying 
or the full strength ; 
the soft color under 
will keep the dark 
from becoming harsh. 
Put in the rest of the 
vater with the sky 
olors, keeping the 
yrush streaks perfect- 
ly straight. Blend it 
softly into the banks, 
saving the touches of yellowsand, but do not 
try towork up details. It is not worth while at 
this stage to carry the work beyond broad 
tints, except the sky and distance, which can 
be given all the finish necessary, although, 
ike the rest of the picture, they may be 
worked over freely with the oil colors. It is 
now ready to be dried and finished as pre- 
ferred. The upper part of the trees are 
blocked in with open touches of a warm 
gray. Then comes a greenish gray, always 
preserving plenty of the undertint. After 
this the stronger greens, both light and 
dark. Keep the shadows warm, and put a 
little more Mixing Yellow in the lights, and 
’bserve that while there is plenty of decision 
there are no sharp lines. The tree trunks 
ind shadow in the water may be black and 
brown 17 with some of the mixed grays 
ilready on the palette. Touches of green 
nthe grass preserve much of the original 
gray, and Yellow Brown and Brown 17 are 
vanted with the greens for the grasses in 
the foreground, C. E. Brapy. 
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THE ‘*“* APOLLO” DECORATION. 


Tuis figure is composed with special ref- 
erence to the circle in which it is enclosed. 
Several good styles of vases are to be had 
with which such a circular decoration would 
accord, 

In making the drawing, follow the direc- 
tions given recently in the treatment of 
“The Rosebud” by Lawrence. The flesh 
may be worked upon in four parts—the right 
leg, right arm, head, trunk and left leg, and 
left arm—the drapery in one instance, and 
the hair in the other, suggesting convenient 
divisions. The treatment of one of these 
will suggest the management of the others. 

Use Dresden colors for the flesh and any 
make that may be preferred for the drapery 
and accessories. Prepare your palette by 
mixing a flesh tone suitable for a moderately 
dark skin, using two parts Yellow Ochre to 
one part Pompadour 23, adding from one 





APOLLO.”” DECORATION FOR A CIRCULAR PANEL, 


third to one half flux, and a drop of Dresden 
Thick Oil. Add one fourth flux and a little 
Dresden Thick Oil to pure Pompadour for 
pink shadings. For cool shadow, combine 
in about equal parts Turquoise Green, Gray 
for Flesh and Violet-of-Iron, adding about 
one third flux and a drop or two of Thick 
Oil. For the warm shadow, use Violet-of- 
Ironand Sepia. The directions for the plac 

ing of color given recently in the treat 

ment of ** The Rosebud” should be followed 
in this case. The background should sug- 
gest a warm sunset effect from yellow through 
warm gray into yellow reds, with warm gray 
clouds about the figure. 

Paint the high light of the drapery Warm 
Gray, with shadows of Violet-of-Iron ; the 
laurel leaves soft dark green for the shadow 
portions, with light gray green in the strong 
lights. The lyre may be of a light-colored 
wood, with metal mountings, the former 
painted with Pearl Gray and Ochre, the 
latter with Ochre, Brown Green, and touches 
of dark red. L. VANCE PHILLIPS. 
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AMONG the novelties in white china for decorating 
are stud or collar-button boxes, and bottles meant to 
hold Eau de Cologne. The former (thirty-five cents 
each) are in high favor. They imitate in shape a 
white linen collar rounded together and closed with 
alid. The tiny points that turn over are gilded, and 
the box and cover are both decerated with small 
flowers, a gold lining at the top of the box greatly 
enhancing its effect. The Eau de Cologne bottles 
are one and a half inches in diameter and eight 
inches in height, and cost forty cents. The small 
ornamental handles should be solidly gilded and a 
rococo design in gold arranged about the top. The 
floral decoration is usually given in sprays or masses 
of violets or small roses, the groups trailing, as it 
were, around the surface of the bottle, connected 
with each other stems on shadow effects. These 
shadow effects, whethet they simulate the flowers 


themselves or are used merely as soft masses of color 


contrasting with the main decoration, greatly en- 
hance its charn When the first delicate painting 
is completed and the first wash of gold given, tints 
f Chi ‘ Ivory Yellow, Deep Red Brown, Warm 
Gray, and Deep Blue Green may be used to fill up 
all the vacant parts of the white china surface. Use 


plenty of Tinting Oil and 
let each colo1 modulate 
softly into the one adjoin- 
ing. For a second fring 
repeat the application of 
gold, to ensure a rich gild- 
ing ; deepen all the accents 
of the painting and retouch 
the tinting if necessary. 

The appearance of the 
bottle is much improved 
by the addition of a small 
brass stopper, called a 
‘crown stopper,” which 
may be bought of the drug- 
gist for five cents. The 
bottles of latest importa- 
tion are furnished with chi- 
na stoppers. 

AT the recent exhibition 
f the New York Society 
of Keramic Arts, held at 
the Madison Square Gar- 
den, the great floor space 
was agreeably broken at 
regular intervals by sup- 
porting pillars of warm yel- 
lowish tint, around which 
were grouped the tables 
which displayed the china. 
Boxes piled together at the 
immediate junction of table 
and column gave pleasing, 
irregular foundations for 
jars and large pieces, and 
a simple handling of varied 
drape ries produced excel- 
lent results, the exhibition 
proving more effective than 
any other that has yet been 
held by this Society. 


A PREPARATION of 
Raised Paste, put up in 
tubes, ready for instant use, 
and requiring water only 
as a medium, is the latest 
boon to china painters, in- 
troduced by that enterpris- 
ing New York firm, Messrs. 





g 
rius & Co. The great convenience of this 
pplication can best be appreciated by those 
e spent tedious hours of many days in grind- 

paste with oil and turpentine. 
{ ’ f ( | \ i LA i / i \ f { R ( Hil \ A f TRIN G. 


IT is hardly possible to over-estimate the usefulness 
of pliatten, which, as most china-painters know, 
consists of sheets of fire clay used in stacking certain 
objects for firing in the kiln. Bowls, jars, and open 
dishes of all sorts frequently prove too wide at the 
top for the safe usage of stilts, which fail to reach 
properly across, or to stay firmly in place beneath 
the weight of the dishes placed above them. It is 
in these places that the platten is an invaluable sub- 
stitute, its firm, even surface furnishing an easy and 
perfectly safe support for a superstructure of several 
more preces. 

Platten has heretofore been imported from Ger- 
many, selling for fifty cents per tile of about eight 
square inches, and the only way to obtain smaller 
pieces has been to break up the tiles. China painters 
will be glad to know that a superior platten, of 
American manufacture, less costly, and in sizes 
better adapted to their wants, can now be had. 
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CHINA AND GLASS PAINTING DESIGNS. 





The design in broad water-color style (No. 1749) 
represents pale blue forget-me-nots with gray leaves 
and a blended background, in which a soft yellow 
green, warm pink, and pale yellow are brought into 
harmony by the use of a number of grays. Here 
and there, nestling up under clusters of flowers and 
clinging close to scrolls, are bright bits of purple 
reds, chestnut brown, violet, rich dark blue, and olive 
green. 

In reproducing this design on china much depends 
on the delicacy with which you handle your work. 
In the sketching usea very sharp, hard pencil. Hav- 
ing divided your plate into four equal parts, sketch 
the principal scrolls. First put in the centres of the 
flowers with Yellow and shade with Yellow Brown; 
then put in the flowers daintily and the green-gray 
leaves, after which a general background with the 
colors named above. You will have to use your own 
taste in laying in this background, as no two clusters 
are treated just in the same way; but keep the work 
in harmonious coloring as a whole, using the colors 
stronger under the clusters and against the scrolls, and 
keeping the warm pink toward the edges of the plate. 

Clean out where the prominent gold work is to be 
used and put the gold about the rim of the plate. 
Give it a hard firing. 

The second painting is to strengthen the work 
where necessary, put in shadows, dainty stems, and 
so forth; to put in any washes of clear color to 
lighten up the work, or grays to subdue it, and to re- 
touch the gold if necessary. 

In the third painting do all the fine gold work over 
color with the best gold you can buy, and any re- 
touching that will make your work more beautiful. 
Three firings will be necessary to secure the most 
dainty result. MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT. 


The Cup and Saucer (Nos. 1757-1757a).—There 
may be various treatments of this dainty design, but 
under any circumstances it calls for the nicest work- 
manship. Applied to the teapot and the other arti- 
cles of a five o'clock set it would be very attractive. 

The narrow bands may be of Flesh Pink with dots 
of white enamel, which should be a little larger than 
represented in the drawing—just large enough to fill 
the width, and evenly spaced; the bands outlined 
with a hair line of gold, also finishing the points on 
the inner side. Make the space between a pinkish 
gray, like Light Coffee ; the leaves pink and olive, 
with brownish shadow under, and the whole on a tint 
of Trenton ivory. 

Or the narrow bands could be gilded flat on the 
clean china, with dots of the special enamel made 
to use over gold, which can be had in scarlet, blue, 
green, white, and a cold pink. With this the circles 
had best have tiny dots of raising, the leaves being 
of a color to harmonize with the enamel, or gold 
burnished at the tips, veined and outlined with red 
bronze, in the finest lines possible. Another idea 
would be to have dots of raised gold on a color for 
the bands, the space within to be gilded and bur- 
nished or etched in the manner suggested in the 
drawing. 

Pink (a delicate flame red) and Copenhagen Gray ; 
Pale deep Red Brown and Lavender; Celadon or 
Bronze Green and Light Yellow, are all pleasing 
combinations. 


The Rococo Cornerpiece (No. 1748).—Pick out the 
scrolls with raising as indicated by the lines in 
the drawing, but more delicately. Especially in the 
flowers and leaves a good effect can also be made 
by gilding the whole flat on the china, and, after 
polishing with the glass brush, burnishing the lines 
with the agate burnisher. 

If preferred, the scroll can be made with a gray, 
violet, or other color harmonizing with the tinting, 
brought out with darker lines of the same and re- 
lieved very daintily with enamel. The space behind 
the lattice should be in a color contrasting with the 
general tint. The last treatment would be very good 
if the centre were filled with flowers in soft, shadowy 
tints. 

No. 1756 may be used on china as a border for a 
large plate. The panels are to be filled with pink 


and white flowers, or with tiny landscapes in a mono-— 


chrome of Deep Red Brown. This, with the orna- 
ment in gold and flowers in soft flesh pink enamel, 
should give a very pleasing effect. In making the 
flowers care must be taken to keep the petals distinct, 
not allowing them to run into a mass. 

The Bonbonniéres (Nos. 1764-67).—These bon- 
bon boxes will be a welcome novelty in favors for 
euchre parties. No. 1764 might be given a natural- 
istic treatment, the roses painted with Carmine A, 
with a wash of gray over those in shadow, the 
leaves Moss Green accentuated with touches of 
Brown Green. Line the box with pink and gild the 
edges of both box and cover. 
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No. 1765.—Make the little forget-me-nots with 
Blue Enamel, dark and light; the leaves with Green 
Enamel; the ribbon gold, dots of raised gold about 
the edge on a tint of light coffee. 

No. 1766.—Outline the whole design with gold 
and fill in with touches of color, being careful not to 
encroach upon the gold. This might be grounded 
with Coalport or Chrome Water Green. 

No. 1767.—The flowers can be made entirely with 
raised gold or with enamel of one color on a ground 
just strong enough to relieve it ; line the box with the 
same color as the enamel. 

The Box-Cover Design (No. 1768) is a sugges- 
tion for the use of jewels and small cameos. Form 
settings for each with tiny dots of raised gold with 
larger dots surrounding. Or, if preferred, enamel 
can be used in the spaces, and the larger dots en- 
amel of another color. The scrolls are of raised 
gold. C. E. BRapbY. 


The Glass Lamp-Shade Design (No. 1756).—F or 
the blossoms use a delicate hue of pink, painting the 
leaves with Yellow Green and Red Brown. Do not 
undertake the decoration with colors for china paint- 
ing; the Le Croix Colors for glass are the kind 
needed. Do the stems and scrolls in raised gold, 
using the same materials as for china. If the shade 
will stand only a very low degree of heat, it will be 
best to do the scrolls in Liquid Bright Gold. It 
would be wise to test the lamp shade in the kiln 
before you attempt to decorate it, so as to be sure that 
it will stand even the moderate temperature that 
glass colors require ; for an object of this sort is 
more liable to lose its shape in the fire than are 
fancy glasses. A, SIEDENBURG. 


THE DESIGNS FOR PVROGRAPHERS 


THE simple rococo border (No. 1748) in the sup- 
plement has been very effectively applied to the dec- 
oration of the two upper corners of a desk slope. 
Care should be taken to make the curves free and 
true; the shading tool makes a better effect for the 
masses of black than dotting with the fine point. 

The medallion with nautical emblems (No. 1759) 
would be an appropriate decoration for the panelling 
of the cabin on a yacht. Reduced, it would be a 
capital button decoration for a lady’s yachting 
jacket. , 

For the napkin rings (Nos. 1760 and 1762) the 
treatment given in our last issue will apply in every 
detail. In leather these goods are very readily sold. 
We know of several dozens that have been disposed 
of from the patterns given last month. 

The medallion with nautical decoration (No. 1761) 
makes an excellent decoration for a set of table mats 
to go with the fish decoration for napkin rings given 
last month? These table mats may be made either 
in leather or in the new material called leatherboard, 
which we recently described. In answer to several 
correspondents, we would say that this can 
generally be found by inquiring of fancy-box-makers, 
but there is not much of the highly finished article in 
the American market yet. 
































The bonbonniére decorations (Nos. 1764-1767), 
although intended primarily for some new shapes in 
china, are very pretty when worked out in wood, 
with the blank spaces gilt. C. W 


THE EMBROIDERY 


DESIGNS. 


BEFORE stretching Nos. 1752 or 1753 in the hoop, 
outline with very fine stitches the stems and leaf 
veins. Then work the bells in the overlap—eithet 
shading the first row out to the upper outline, so that 
all the stitches will be in one direction, or, after the 
tips are past, commence a second series of overlap 
stitches on the outline at the top of the bell 
work down. Work the tops of the cornucopias first 
in straight stitches down ; then the inner curved side. 
Take the stitches on this the interior o#¢ and 
up to the outline. Start the other side in the same 
way, and when the curve changes to concave, bring 
the needle up on the outline. Always in working on 


and 


from 


curves embroider the concave from within up and 
the convex from the outline down; change with the 
line on acompound curve. Work the leaf like forms 


(No. 1753) toward the vei Keep the outline of 


these drawings very true. A slight deviation in one 
line destroys the relation of the others in de signs of 
this sort. The centre-piece corner is composed of 
the elements of the doilies, and should be embroid- 
ered in colors to match, and the stitch treatment 
should be the same. The straight lines indicate the 
line of the hem; the effect of throwing a little of the 


design upon the hem in this way is very pretty. 


The scalloped edge of the round doily, No 1750 
should be buttonholed in one thread of filo before 
the other work is attempted. Mark twelve doilies 
and decide upon a color combination, Take, for 
example, a gaslight green and old-rose_ pink, thre 


shades of each. Work the edges of six doilies in 
the two lighter shades of pink Alternate every 


other scallop light and dark. Work the edges of th 


remaining six in two greens alternately Run the 
buttonholing out fine on the curved ends. Work 
the wreath on the pink-edged doilies in green ; of the 
green-edged in pink. Outline the stems first in the 
deepest shade. Work the trefoil figure in the con- 


ventional way. This figure is used a great deal in 
church designs. It should be the centra 
point and worked down on both The 
points should be started with their stitches slanting 
to the side outline, or vein and 


meet those of the 
centre at their angle. Now lay on the second shade 


t ] ' 
Started a 


, 
sides side 


and finish at the base with a few stitches in the 
deepest. These should run into the outlined sten 
It will be pretty to work the line which encircles 
three of the trefoil in the overlaid stitch. Cut these 
doilies at least eight inches square ; when all the 
embroidery is finished, cut around the scallops. 


This makes a very dainty set—the variegated edges 
are an especially pretty feature. Other color com- 
binations will suggest themselves to the worker. 


L. BARTON WILSON. 


THE border (No. 1754) composed of intertwine 
heather is very artistically arranged 
how fully it covers the space allotted to it, will not 
take long to work. It is specially suited for a dress 
trimming, and would do also for edging a sma 
table cloth or bureau scarf. The manner of execut 
ing the foliage is simple. Make a chain stitch abe 
two thirds of the length of each point and hold 
down with a single stitch reaching to the end of the 
point; make the tips of the blossoms solid, the res 
semi-solid, putting in a few stitches within the out 
lines to give roundness. Outlining will 
stand the friction of every-day dress wear, but f 
evening dress filo-floss should be substituted ; this 
would come prettily on a sheer material, such as 
gauze or fine net. Make the very firm an 
clear with close stem stitch. 

The Oval Centre Piece (No. 1755)- The exceed- 

1¢ 
n 


and, considering 


silk best 


stem 


ingly graceful design given specifically for this pur 
pose would be a dainty decoration for one of the 
long-shaped handkerchief sachets now in use, the 
word “ Handkerchiefs’ being worked in fancy letter- 
ing through the centre. With very slight alteratior 
it could be adopted for corners on a tea-table clot] 
and it is very suggestive of the shape required f 
the neck of a dress, filling up a small square in front 
Solid embroidery will give the best effects in work- 
ing the design; use long and short stitches, wit 
French knots for the stamens. For the blossoms 
one strand of filo-floss is heavy enough, in two or 
three hues of any color preferred. For the foliage 
and stems two strands might be used; this plat 
would greatly expedite the work, but care must be 
taken not to allow the double strand to twist, for 1 
is essential that the threads lie side by side in ordet 
to produce an even, smooth appearance. The foun- 
dation may be of linen, silk, or satin, according to 
the purpose for which the work is destined 

EMMA HAYWOOD. 
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{ COLOR SCHEME FOR A SMALL HOUSE. 


CORRESPONDENT inquires about 
a scheme of decoration for the 
ground-floor rooms of a_ small 
house, and we find his ideas so 
sensible that we will give them 

here, with some added suggestions, which 
nay be of service to other readers also. 

[he main part of the house is nearly square 

in plan, and is divided on the lower floor 

into hall, sitting-room, dining-room and 
study. <A triangular chimney-breast pro- 
ects into one side of the house, making part 
ff the division between dining-room and 
itting-room, so that these rooms are really 





yentagonal in shape. The others are square. 
[he dining-room and sitting-room have a 
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CARVED CABINET, DESIGNE 


southern light ; the hall and study are lit 
rom the north. 

Our correspondent thinks of painting the 
valls of his sitting-room an “old rose”’ tint, 
vith the mantel and other woodwork en- 
imelled cream color, than which nothing 
ould be better if the room were to be con- 
sidered by itself. The dining-room he pro- 
oses to paint sage green, with woodwork 
ff the same color as in the sitting-room, 
vhich opens unto it. This contrast is har- 
nonious, and if there were much woodwork 
n view we would advise him to keep to it, 
s large spaces of cream color would, in that 
ase, give a common tone to both the rooms. 
but it has been decided to have portiéres to 
he sliding doors; so that there would be 
o such large space of cream color in sight, 
xcept the mantels. It is a good general 

ile to avoid contrasts, even harmonious 
mes, such as that of rose and green in rooms 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


which open into one another. Tones of a 
single color give an air of largeness and har- 
mony which, if not secured at first, cannot 
be attained later. Besides which, as the 
rooms fill up with furniture, pictures and 
bric-a-brac, there will be plenty of variety. 
We would suggest, therefore, as both rooms 
face the south, to use the cooler color, sage 
green, in both, mixing it of a little lighter 
tint for the sitting-room than for the dining- 
room ; the woodwork should be treated as 
suggested by our correspondent ; and the 
porti¢res between the rooms would give a 
good opportunity for the introduction of a 
large space of old-rose color, still not so im- 
portant as to break up the effect of the whole. 
It is to be observed, however, that most tints 
of the sort are very liable to fade toa dingy 
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cheap imitations are, and nothing can be 
less obtrusive than the natural color of the 
leads. 

In the study, a change of color is desira- 
ble, as it faces the north, and is, when in use, 
cut off from the otherrooms. But the terra- 
cotta tone, which our correspondent speaks 
of, absorbs light and gives a boxed-up ap- 
pearance to a small room. We would pre- 
fer to treat walls and woodwork with much 
the same tone of cream color, and would 
extend that treatment to the hall, which, we 
are told, is rather dark. 

The scheme as now outlined would have 
the advantage of harmonizing with the mat- 
ting and the rugs with which it is proposed 
to cover the floors, and with the ruffed mus- 
lin window-curtains, which are in themselves 
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D BY G, PEJAT. PART OF THE DECORATION COULD BE DONE IN PYROGRAPHY, 


brown, and it may be better to choose a good 
light brown or buff to begin with. The 
covering of the divans had better be kept in 
harmony with the color of the walls. The 
portiéres had better be of plain, unfigured 
stuff of. rather fine texture, since the rooms 
are not large, 14x16. 

It is proposed to have grilles in the slid- 
ing doors from which to hang the portiéres ; 
and we are asked to say whether there should 
be two grilles and two sets of portiéres to 
each door. We do not think it necessary. 
We should advise that the grilles be en- 
amelled of the general color of the woodwork. 
There is leaded glass in the cupboards over 
the mantel and in the corner of the dining- 
room, and we are asked to say whether the 
leads should be painted. It is not custom- 
ary, nor, in our opinion, desirable to do so. 
The bronze paint, sometimes employed in 
imitation of gilding, is offensive, as most 


desirable, not only as being inexpensive, but 
for their appearance as well. 


HavinG spoken recently in praise of some 
marquetry work, we are asked if marquetry 
is not veneering, and if we can possibly fa- 
vor veneering. It is true that marquetry is 
a complex sort of veneering ; and it is one 
of the most charming modes of furniture 
decoration. Within certain narrow limits, 
veneering seems to us proper enough, if it is 
properly done. It has certain decided ad- 
vantages : it may be said to check the ten- 
dency to warp, to strengthen light panels of 
inferior wood, to allow of the frame of a large 
piece of furniture being composed of cheap 
but strong woods, such as oak or ash, and to 
offer a beautiful and appropriate decoration 
for all wooden surfaces not exposed to hard 
wear, and not too violently curved and con- 
torted, 








In that excellent trade journal, Painting 
and Decorating, the editor, Mr. Edward 
Hurst Brown, notes some attractive rooms 
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DESIGN FOR AN INEXPENSIVE CABINET. 


TO BE DECORATED IN CARVING OR PYROGRAPHY. 


that have lately been seen by him. First 
we have a “ Boudoir in Blue and White Delft 
effects : The walls hung with one of the all- 
over floral papers in these colors, in which 
the patterns are bold, yet notstartling. The 
window drapery is of India silk, on the white 
ground of which tiny blue and white land- 
scapes, reproductions of those on the old 
Delft pottery, appear in the midst of rococo 
scroll-work. The furniture is rich old Hon- 
duras mahogany of the Chippendale pattern, 
inlaid with holly or some other white wood. 
On the floor is a double surface Byzantine 
rug, in blue and white, or rather a very pale 


gray. There are two or three choice pic- 
tures upon the walls, in narrow gilded 
frames and with broad white 

mats.” 


We next get a glimpse of avery 
cosy Smoking-Room: “ Above 
a high-panelled wainscot, finish- 
ed, like all the woodwork, in 
white enamel, is an old-fashioned 
picture paper, with Italian scenes 
repeated all over it, giving some- 
what the effect of old tapestry, 
there being but about three or 
four feet of it between the nar- 
row shelf at the top of the wain- 
scot and the broad moulding that 
formed the cornice for the low- 
studded ceiling. Quaint pipe 
racks, in carved wood and por- 
celain, hang here and there, and 
above the broad mantel-shelf is 
a choice collection of guns and | 
hunting trophies. A large jar in 
a corner holds canes and um- 
brellas, and golf sticks rest in a 
stand bythe fireplace. There are 


broad couches, piled up with 
comfortable cushions in great 
profusion, and there are low 


wicker chairs on which one can 
stretch at full length.” 

A recently decorated library 
has a wainscot about five feet 
high, except where the low, open 
bookcases occupy part of the 
wall space, and all the oak wood- 
work is stained a forest green. 
“Above this a damask pattern 
paper, in two shades of dark 
green, has been used, running to 
the ceiling without a frieze, and 
separated from it simply by a 


DESIGN FOR AN INEXPENSIVE WOODEN, TILE-FACED 


THE ART AMATEUR. 


narrow picture moulding. The ceiling is a 
pale green, with a stencilled Empire border 
in a slightly darker shade. The hangings 
are of green figured denim, and the Smyrna 
rug on the floor carries out the same color 
scheme. Relief is afforded by the bright 
colors of the Liberty velvets that have been 
used to upholster the quaint-shaped chairs, 
and the bright cushions that are piled upon 
a divan in the window-seat.” 

And here is a very pretty dining-room in 
a country-house, the decoration of which can 
be carried out at a very reasonable cost: 
“ The walls are papered, above a low-panelled 
wainscot, with common brown wrapping 
paper such as butchers use. On this has 
been stencilled a flowing scroll pattern, re- 
sembling intertwining acanthus leaves, in a 
warm, red brown, giving the effect of poker- 
work decoration over the entire surface of 
the wall. The same paper been 
for the ceiling, and where the joints come it 
has been covered with narrow mouldings, 
dividing the entire space bounded by the 
wooden cornices up into oblong panels, 
which break: joints, like brickwork. The 
white pine woodwork has all been stained a 
warm brown, with a thin stain that has been 
wiped off, leaving the color deeper in some 
parts than in others, and bringing out beau- 
tifully the delicate grain of the wood. The 
great, broad fireplace is faced -with dark, 
rough bricks, and in it huge logs crackle 
and blaze as the sparks fly upward. Great 
black andirons hold up the fire, and a tea- 
kettle swings from a wrought-iron crane in 
the chimney-corner. The furniture is of 
antique oak, the chairs being upholstered in 
dark red leather. On the sideboard, the 
glistening glass reflects the bright glow of 
the firelight, and the bright china 
points of rich color for the eye to rest on. 
A Smyrna rug in deep reds and warm browns 
laid on the polished oak floors adds still 
more color to the room, and bright-colored 
prints of hunting scenes help to adorn the 
walls.” 


has used 


gives 


In a discriminating notice of the late 
William Morris, George W. Smalley remarks 
that here in America we yielded but little to 












































FIREPLACE, 





his influence as an art decorator. He de- 
clares that in this, as in other things, French 
influences are stronger with us than English ; 
but he thinks that Morris or anybody else 
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who had the gift of common sense and th 
courage of his opinions might well teach us 
a lesson on the unfitness of the average New 
York house to live in, its 
ill proportions, its lack of comfort, and the 
profound gloom in which it is buried 

“Light is treated by architect and uphol 
terer as an enemy—a thing to be excluded, 
or as something for which the occupant has 


ink onvenience and 


no use. Narrow windows, narrow rooms, 
and narrow passages with no windows at 
all: windows enshrouded in three or four 
sets of curtains and shades—curtains of 


muslin, curtains of lace, curtains of stuff ; and 
what little light might struggle 
through all these obstacles piti- 
lessly shut out by stained glass. 
Suchare some of the means by 
which the average New York 
house is made to resemble the 
bottomless pit.”” What Mr Smal- 
ley Says in this respect is true! 
of New York ten years ago that 
it is at present. All decoration 
nowadays is in the direction of 
light and gayety. The average 
American city dwelling, it is true, 
is not conducive to either of 
these qualities, but through th 
revival of the so-called ‘“ Colonial 
style ” there has been a decided 
reaction from the William Mor 
ris sombre influence in the us« 
of color, which a few years ago 
Was more prevalent in this coun- 
try than Mr. Smalley seems to 
suppose. We think that he is 
mistaken, too, in supposing that 
the French influence is para 
mount in American decoration 
and furniture. It is only so in 
the houses of the wealthy, whose 
inmates can afford to indulge in 
the extravagance involved by 
the adoption of the Louis Quinze, 
Louis Seize, or “‘ Empire” styles 
The popular taste, we think, is 
decidedly im favor of “early Eng- 
lish”’— which is virtually the 
same thing as “Colonial” ot 
“early American.” As for mod 
ern Parisian influence, we believe 
that it counts for little in the pres- 
ent average American interior. 
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RENAISSANCE BORDER. 


OPULENT DESIGN ABOUNDS IN VALUABLE MOTIVES FOK THE SKILLED DECOR 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE STORY OF ARCHITECTURE, by C. T. Ma- 
thews, is an endeavor within a small compass to 
sketch the entire history of monumental architecture. 
Our author bravely attacks the problem, of which 
most historians of architecture fight shy, namely, 
how to give proper recognition to the styles that are 
not historically affiliated with the architecture of 
Europe, and yet preserve some logical relation of 
parts to the whole. But we cannot say that he has 
provided the very best conceivable solution. He 
simply inserts chapters on the architectures of India, 
China, Japan, and of aboriginal America between 
his accounts of Egyptian and of Assyrian architec- 
ture, considering all of these as varieties of that archi- 
tecture of the lintel which culminated in Greece. 
Sut in this arrangement there is neither a logical 
nor a historical sequence; at best only a geograph- 
ical one; and it would have been better if he had 
developed the idea hinted at on page 3, that the 
earliest monuments are a link between the engineer- 
ing works (earth mounds) of primitive peoples and 
truly architectural constructions, In this way the 
principal architectural works of Egypt, Assyria, 
Mexico, Peru, and India, and probably also those of 
China, might be brought into a connected scheme 
and be made to illustrate one another. But we may 
be thankful that the “outlandish styles,” as they 
have been called, are recognized as of too great im- 
portance to be passed over. In the greater part of 
the work dealing with Greek and Roman art and 
their derivatives, there was no room for any very 
novel treatment, and Mr. Mathews has simply sum- 
marized the views of his predecessors in this well- 
explored field. This work is well done, being espe- 
cially full and interesting in the chapters on the 
Gotnic and the early Renaissance. The recognition 
in the Introduction of the truss as a leading prin- 
ciple of architecture leads one to expect some discus- 
sion of it in the body of the book; but there is prac- 
tically none. On reading our own time, Mr. 
Mathews again draws his somewhat unfortunate 
distinction (in the circumstances) between architec- 
ture and engineering; and so rids himself of the task 
of treating seriously the iron and steel framed build- 
ings of to-day. Instead he gives an agreeable and 
comprehensive sketch of the progress of domestic 
and church architecture with us, from colonial times 
down. 

In a work which covers such an enormous field it 
would be strange if there were not to be noticed a 
few mistakes in matters of detail. The author 
ignores the important distinction between the Greek 
and the Roman theatre, that the former contained a 
circular orchestra, which was really a dancing-place, 
as well as an acting place, while in the latter the 
orchestra was only a semicircle, the remainder being 
cut off by the developed stage. He gives a pictu- 
resque description of the Egyptian labyrinth, but does 
not mention the highly probable theory of its use as 
a temple of the sun, leaving the reader with the im- 
pression that it was a mere monumental folly. He 
repeats as certain mere surmises as to the age of 
the so-called Toltec civilization in Mexico, giving no 
hint that the best authorities now almost universally 
regard most of the traditions concerning that race 
as myths. But a work of this sort is not to be re- 
garded as a book of reference, but, rather, as a gen- 
eral introduction to studies which to be of real use 
must be pursued further in special directions. In 
the absence of a more philosophical work this may 
answer that purpose, especially as it contains good, 
short bibliographies of the various styles and periods. 
There are many illustrations, not new, but well 
chosen. (New York: D. Appleton & Co., $3.00.) 


ON THE TRAIL OF DON QUIXOTE, by August F. 
Jaccaci, is an entertaining account of rambles in the 
ancient Spanish province of La Mancha, following 
from place to place the supposed itinerary of the 
famous Don. Mr. Jaccaci was to have been accom- 
panied by the artist, Vierge; but, owing to unex- 
pected circumstances, each went over the ground 
separately, and a few months apart. But as each 
put up at the same inns, travelled along the same 
roads, and met very nearly the same people, there is 
no apparent discrepancy between the pictorial and 
the literary account of the journey. Starting from 
Madrid, artist and writer take us through Manza- 
nares, where we are shown the interior of a *‘ bodega,” 
full of huge wine-jars, twelve or fourteen feet high, 
among which the laborers sit on mats at their 
dinner; through Alcazar de San Juan, where the 
artist has sketched an iron-caged window and a 
peasant peddling fruit; through Argamasilla, given 
over to cobwebs, muleteers and their mules; through 
Monteil, where is the ancient cellar in which Cer- 
vantes was imprisoned, and where is a portrait of 
the original of the great Don, and a barber shop 
such as might have existed in his day. In Tobosa, 
we are shown the interior of one of the oldest 
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and most picturesque houses of La Mancha. From 
Argamasilla, a short excursion brought our travellers 
to the celebrated cave of Montesmos, which Mr. 
Jaccaci declares to be an old Roman copper mine. 
The ruined hermitage of Saelices, where Sancho 
failed to get a draught of wine, with its Moorish in- 
terior arches and Gothic entrance, is the subject of a 
couple of sketches; and then we are carried on by 
the Valley of the Guadiana, and past the castle of 
Pedro the Cruel to Villa Hermoza and Herencia, 
and the celebrated windmills of Crijitano. Of the 
picturesque streets and inns of Tobosa there are 
many sketches; and then follows the account of a 
trip to the Sierra Morena, where the author’s account 
closes, rather suddenly, within view of Andalusia. 
The book is written in a light and sparkling style, 
which is in excellent keeping with Vierge’s illustra- 
tions. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.00.) 


FORD MADOX BROWN: A RECORD OF HIS LIFE 
AND WORK, by F. M. Hueffer.—One of the most 
notable, though also one of the least known of recent 
English artists, Ford Madox Brown, though of mixed 
Scotch and Weish descent and Continental educa- 


tion, was more completely English in temperament, 
cast of mind and predilections than any of his con- 
temporaries. 


His Belgian training and acquaint- 





REDUCTION OF A DRAWING IN CHARCOAL, 


FROM ADVANCE SHEETS OF ANSON K. CROSS’S * LIGHT AND SHADE.” 


(Reproduced by courtesy of author and publishers.) 


ance with French art enabled him in great measure 
to overcome the essentially inartistic character of his 
inspiration. As with others of his nationality, art 
was to him a means of expression for ideas which 
had nothing to do with art. He did not ignore 
beauty—his knowledge of Continental art saved him 
from that; but he never made it more than a sec- 
ondary aim. He never acquired any great degree of 
skill, that would have implied in his case the accept- 
ance of ideas ready-made. In technical matters he 
was distanced by many of his own school. He was 
not always as good a draughtsman as Maclise, he 
had not the facility in composition of Leighton or 
Burne-Jones, he showed no sign of being a born 
painter like Rossetti or Watts, both of whom might 
have become really great wielders of the brush had 
they not been spoiled by their circumstances. But, 
on the other hand, he had sufficient good sense to 
see that if he was to tell a story or preach a sermon 
effectively in paint, it must be by means of the 
visible qualities of objects, and he was artist enough 
to set a high value on unity of effect. His pictures, 
therefore, make a powerful though often a dis- 
agreeable impression, and they cannot be omitted 
in taking account of the artistic product of the cen- 


tury. 











Two of Brown’s pictures, “‘ The Last of England,” 
in the Birmingham Municipal Gallery, and “Elijah 
and the Widow’s Son,” a water-color drawing, now 
at South Kensington Museum, are pretty well known 
through engravings. An important oil painting, 
‘*Romeo and Juliet,” is in the United States—where 
is not stated. The works by which he is best known, 
however, are the decorations of the Manchester 
Town Hall, illustrating a legendary history of that 
place, for the most part evolved by the artist from 
his inner consciousness. He makes the Romans 
build a fort there, of which there no trace in 
authentic history. He supposes King Edwin's bap- 
tism to have taken place there instead of at York, 
and in general he invents freely both the leading 
and the subordinate incidents of his pictures. The 
later panels, which deal with the actual history of 
the city, it is admitted, are not nearly so good as the 
rest. 

The biography which has just appeared, written 
by Brown’s grandson, Ford Madox Hueffer, is full 
of interesting anecdotes of the painter and his 
friends, most of which, however, have already seen 
the light in other publications. A special feature is 
in the illustrations, which are photogravures of un- 
common delicacy, direct from the artist’s works. It 
is an excellent piece of book-making, rendered spe- 
cially attractive by a charming cover design in which 
we detect the hand of Mr. Walter Crane. (New 
York : Longmans, Green & Co., $12.00.) 
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POSTERS IN MINIATURE ‘is a book intended for 
the poster collector, and claims to be a pictorial sur- 
vey of the field of posterdom. It does not—indeed, it 
could not—cover the whole field ; but there is one 
historic poster which few collectors and connoisseurs 
appear to possess or to classify. It has, however, an 
historic value and importance, and should not be 
overlooked. We refer to the {£1000 poster, then 
called a “ show bill,” designed by E. J. Poynter, R. A., 
for the Guardian Life Insurance Society of London 
some fifteen years ago. It was, as might be expect- 
ed, severely classic. At the time of its appearance 
there was much talk about the artistic decoration of 
black walls and boardings, and some ridicule was 
thrown upon the idea of employing great artists for this 
purpose. Frederick Walker’s famous “ Woman in 
White” poster was always considered a triumph, and 
in our judgment is still among the best, for it tells its 
story at once, which cannot be said of all or indeed 
of a very great number of the examples reproduced in 
this volume ;’ of-ccurse they lose much in being trans- 
lated into black and white, but there is in too many 
of them a tendency to overcrowd the design and to 
rely on the grotesque for effect. Our London con- 
temporary, The Artist, has put forth some excellent 


ye 


examples, which should have found a place here. 
We have one before us as we write—it is in black 
and yellow. The figure of the conventional idea of 


an artist in slouched hat, pipe in mouth, folding 
sketching stool and portfolio under his arm, is 
cleverly silhouetted against the yellow and black back- 
ground. Simple in design, excellent in color, and 
striking in effect, it arrests the eye at once and tells 
its story almost without words. The book contains 
examples of the work of about fifty artists, French, 
English, German, and American, and the portraits 
of many of the most famous are given. There is no 
index or table of contents, but the posters are ar 
ranged alphabetically, according to the artists’ names. 
All of the best known are represented, and several 
examples are given of the work of many of them. 
There is an introduction by Edward Penfield and a 
foreword by Percival Pollard, both of which are brief 
and to the point. The appreciation of artistic work 
in this field is of course a subject for congratulation. 
We are, however, as yet in the extravagant stage; 
the craze of the poster collector will pass away ; pub- 
lishers and manufacturers will find that a great d 
of their present lavish outlay on over-elaborate « 
signs cannot pay, but the old-fashioned crude and 
inartistic show bill is forever dead and buried. In 
the mean time this volume has a present and will 
have a historical value. (New York: R. H. Russell 
& Son, $1.50.) 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN OCTOGENARIAN OF THE 
Ciry OF NEW YorRK. Here is a book which admi- 
rably represents the truth that there is “ nothing so 
powerful as the sum of many small things.” These 
reminiscences are infinitely minute, and so numerous 
and varied that they require thirty-four closely print- 
ed pages in which to index them, and the effect of 
the whole is to present what is literally a colossal, 
moving panorama of life and men and manners in 
New York from 1816 to 1862. The author, Mr. 
C. H. Haswell, is known to every mining or civil en- 
gineer and machinist in America and in England by 
his “ Mechanics and Engineer Pocket-Book,” and 
he has set down his reminiscences with the math- 
ematical care and precision with which his train- 
ing has naturally endowed him. There is no at- 
tempt at literary effect or pictorial writing. He 
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simply tells “a round, unvarnished tale.” To at- 
tempt to give any idea of the subjects on which he 
touches would be impossible. The book: reminds 
one of nothing so much as the reading of a file of 
newspapers extending over a long period ; one rises 
from the task wearied and confused, but presently 
there grows up in the mind a connected picture of 
the period which remains indelibly fixed in the mem- 
ory. Mr. Haswell’s description of many obsolete 
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LIGHT AND SHADE, by Anson K. Cross, is a 
manual for teachers and students, belonging to the 
series of National Drawing Books, which we have 
recommended in the past as, on the whole, the best 
of those which have been prepared to meet the re- 
quirements of our public-school system, Mr. Cross 
is aware that that system has not been devised sole- 
ly in the interests of the pupils, and that the really 
capable teacher is often hampered rather than aided 

by its regulations. 
He has set him- 








self to  supple- 
ment its deficien- 
cies, and in our 
opinion has, in a 
very considerable 
measure, succeed- 
ed. The volume 
on “Light and 
Shade,” to which 
chapters on char- 
coal, pencil, and 
brush drawing 
have been added, 
is intended for 
teachers and ad- 
vanced students, 
but will be found 
useful by those 
not connected 
with the public 
schools, almost 
from the _ begin- 
ning of their stu- 
dies. The Art 
Amateur believes 
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ILLUSTRATION FROM ‘SON K. CROSS’S “* LIGHT AND SHAI 


(Reproduced by courtesy of the author anc 


ocial customs will be read with interest, as will also 
he theatrical anecdotes and gossip. The advent of 
the various daily newspapers is recorded, and many 
interesting details about them are given, but—sig- 
nificant fact !—of art and artists, of jiciaies and pic- 
ire exhibitions, there is no word in the whole six 
undred pages! The illustrations, which are pro- 
fuse, are not the least intere sting feature of the vol- 
ime, which isa mine of information, interesting to 
he curious and invaluable to the future historian. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, $3.00.) 


\ FULL CONFESSION is an amusing story, told in 
ry lively style, of a runaway marriage, a lost hus- 
and, and a reunited pair. It is one of the best of 
e volumes in the Newport series of modern fic- 
ion. (New York: F. A. Stokes Co., 75 cts.) 


REVENGE! by Robert Barr, is a gruesome collec- 
tion of twenty stories which reveal in a startling way 
he devilish ingenuity of man. (New York: F. A. 
Stokes Co., $1.50.) 

THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE touches the fringe 
fa very large subject. Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley’s 
vivacious volume is full of curious information about 
some of the most famous money-getting enterprises 
n history. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 
91.25.) 


FAMOUS GIVERS AND THEIR GIFYs, by Mrs. 
Bolton, presents brief biographies of men and women 
vho have given generously of their wealth-for the 
venefit of mankind. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & 
Co., $1.25.) 

MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF OUR OWN LAND 
re plentiful enough in spite of the often-repeated 
remark that America is not yet old enough to have a 
gendary era, and Mr. Charles M. Skinner's very 
comprehensive collection will perhaps come as a 
urprise to many who have unthinkingly accepted 
he latter statement. The tales in these two vol- 
imes have been gathered from records, histories, 
ewspapers, magazines, and oral narratives, and, in 
tiving them a geographical classification, Mr. Skin- 
1er conveys a vivid impression of the vastness of the 
ield in which he has so industriously gleaned, and at 
he same time makes his work of great value to the 
tudent of folk-lore. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 

tt Co., $3.00.) 


OuIDA’s UNDER Two FLAGS inakes its reappear- 
nce in two handsome volumes, got up in particularly 
imptuous style, beautifully printed on hand-made 
iper, and bound with gilt tops in an artistic and 
ffective manner. The vigorous illustrations are by G. 
Montbard, and are engraved by E. Derbier. In all 
sspects we have here a noteworthy example of fin- 
shed book production. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
tt Co., $3.00.) 


in directing the 
pupil from the first 
to pay attention to 
light and shade 
and color, as well 


MADE IN HALF AN HOUR. 


1 publishers.) as outline, and 


therefore appreci 

ates highly Mr. 

Cross’s efforts to infuse life into the mechanically 
graded methods adopted for our schools. 
Seeing depends upon attention, and attention re- 
quires training otherwise there would be little 
need for drawing-schools. _ Ouy author begins by 
directing attention to those contrasts of light anu 
dark to which are due our visual perceptions of form 
The sphere may be made to illustrate every degree 
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relations of objects; but in the case of white ob- 
jects the defect, though still sensible, is not of great 
importance to the student at the beginning of his 
studies. The effects of light on cubical, cylindrical, 
and other regular forms are illustrated in the same 
manner, and the student is led gradually to ob- 
serve more closely than at first and to see graduated 
differences of tint, where, at the outset, he was ex- 
pected to perceive only the relations of large masses. 
rhe general laws of light thus impressed upon the 
reader's mind, differences of color are introduced, 
and the pupil is asked to notice the effect of color 
reflected in the shadows. The faults due to the 
camera now become more apparent in the illustra- 
tions, in which the contrasts of color become either 
too much accentuated, or not enough so to truly 
represent the effect of the colored objects in 
nature on the eye. This holds true of the series 
of plates which show the same group of objects— 
sphere, cone, cube, etc.—under different lights. These 
plates show that the effect changes with the direc- 
tion of the light, but should be used merely to direct 
observation of nature, not as a substitute for it. 
Less regular.forms, of bottles, pipkins, vases, and the 
like are now introduced, and it is shown how the 
laws of light, already learned, apply to them, always 
with some exception or modification. From these 
we pass, rather suddenly, toa study of drapery after 
Leonardo da Vinci, introduced to show how care- 
fully a great artist reports the facts of nature. But 
it was highly desirable to introduce some quite irreg- 
ular forms, and it is to be presumed that considera- 
tions of space did not permit Mr. Cross to do so in a 
more gradual manner. 

A chapter on “ Values and their Tests,” and one 
on the distinct aims of student and artist, full of 
practical suggestions, follows that on “Light and 
Shade ;” but we pass on to the chapters on tech- 
nique, from which our illustrations are taken. 
These charcoal sketches and studies are actual pu- 
pils’ work made within a time limit, not to secure 
quickness of hand, but to enforce the rule of atten- 
tion to the more important relations of form and 
color, and to counteract the natural tendency of most 
students to fall into lazy habits of drawing bit by 
bit, mechanically, and without regard to general re- 
lations. To set one’s self a time limit is to stimulate 
the attention and direct it to essentials ; and we see 
that in the half-hour sketch of a simple group of 
stiil-lire objects, the stu@*t was able to give all the 


1 oie % 
important facts of color, light ana shade and form 


correctly, and that the added detail and truth of 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF THE FINISHED DRAWING OF THE ABOVE, riIME, TWO HOURS, 


ILLUSTRATION FROM ANSON Kk, ROSS'S 


(Reproduced by courtesy 


and kind of contrast of light and shade, and is there- 
fore made the subject of the first lesson. A smooth 
white ball has been photographed and the photo- 
graph reproduced in half tone, and by means of a 
few simple diagrams, the direction and incidence of 
the rays of light which produce the shading of the 
ball and the shadow on the ground to one side of it 
are explained. The reader is conscientiously cau- 
tioned that photographs do not give the true color 


LIGHT AND SHADt GINN & POSTON, 


of the author and publishers.) 


gradation in the two hours’ study was secured by 
comparatively easy work. It is the first step that 
costs, as a French proverb has it, and given the 
ability to make a good start, elaboration of detail is 
pleasant and easy. These drawings show also how, 
with a few common objects chosen so as to contrast 
with one another in form, color, and texture, inter- 
esting groups for still-life study may be made up at 
any time. A demijohn, a little Japanese teapot, such 
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REDUCED FACSIMILE OF A CHARCOAL STUDY. 


(FROM ANSON K. CROSS’s “ LIGHT AND SHADE."*) 


as may be bought for a few cents, and an inexpen-_ while yet in 








There are equally careful 
and interesting chapters on 
pencil drawing and brush or 
wash drawing, which we 
should like to review if 
space permitted. In_ his 
very proper opposition to 
mechanical regularity and 
so-called perfection, Mr. 
Cross sometimes goes the 
length of dogmatically in- 
sisting upon irregularity 
even in drawings of regular 
bodies. It should be un- 
derstood that the great thing 
for the artist is to cultivate 
the powers of the hand and 
eye with as little use of 
mechanical aids as possi- 
ble, because these tend to 
limit one’s capacity. The 
value of the hand as an in- 
strument is in the great va- 
riety and complexity of its 
movements ; it should not 
be expected to draw as per- 
fect a straight line without 
as with aruler. The great- 
est artists simply cared little 
about the sort of perfect- 
ness that may be attained 
by anybody with a square 
and a set sof curves; and 
Mr. Cross has done well in 
giving reproductions of 
sketches by them instead of 
the usual copybook absurdi- 
ties. But the student should 
not be led to suppose that 
he ought to fake pazus to 
make his sketch of a regu- 
lar object irregular; that is 
but going from one vicious 
extreme to the opposite. 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.) 


THE LIFEAND LETTERS 
OF FREDERICK WALKER, 


_bv fohn George Marks, is 


a stately volume, abundant- 
ly illustrated after the draw- 
ings and other works of 
the deceased artist, who, 
it will be remembered, died 


years of promise, and _betore 


sive cast of a sculptured rosette make a groupwhich he had given full expression to his talent. Wal- 
should afford much both of pleasure and of profit to ker was a Londoner by birth. His father was a 
the student. It is not necessary to have a regular working jeweller, and several of his forebears had 
studio, though if such a room as Mr. Cross describes _ been engaged in artistic occupations. It appears that 


can be had to work in, so much 
the better. He recommends that 
it should be about twenty by 
thirty feet, or, if possible, larger. 
It should have a large window 
or skylight looking north, and 
should be at the top of the build- 
ing to avoid reflected lights from 
other buildings or trees, etc., 
which often occasion great trou- 
ble to the artist. A skylight, 
extending from about the centre 
of the ceiling to the floor, and 
not broken by large muliions, 
gives the best studio light. But 
besides the north light there 
should also be a window at the 
side of the room to admit the 
sun, which, when desired, may 
be shut out by dark curtains. 
Shades may be arranged both at 
the bottom and the top of each 
window, so as to enable the ar- 
tist to change the direction and 
amount of light at will. His 
recommendations as to material 
do not differ essentially from 
those given in our articles on 
charcoal drawing, to which we 
may refer the reader. Mr. 
Cross’s directions as to the prog- 
ress of the drawing are very sen- 
sible. He.advises to begin with 
indefinitely marking the masses 
of dark, and to progress toward 
the outline, and he prefers that 
the student should gain blended 
tints and prepare for detail by 
stumping rather than by stippling. 
The different textures and the 
degree of finish that may be so 
produced are shown in the full- 
sized reproduction of a part of a 
stiident’s drawing. 
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(Reproduced by courtesy of the author and Messrs. Ginn & Co., publishers, Boston.) 
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he was an irregular student at the Royal Academy 
and several private drawing schools before he began 
drawing on wood for engravers; and that he kept 
up the study of painting, especially in water-colors, 
while making a living as an illustrator. This may 
account for a certain unusual freedom and expres- 
siveness in such of his early drawings as have been 
preserved, and also for the mannerisms proper to 


the illustrator, which he never quite outgrew. That 
he was very observant of whatever presente d itself 
in a pictorial aspect is shown in his many sketches 


and studies of common objects and incidents, whic] 
he never failed to invest with some artistic charm. 
Among these we may mention the drawing of * The 
Fishmonger,” engraved by Dalziel, in which the atti- 
tude of the big man, stooping to take his pay from 
the child in the doorway, and the glitter of the fish 
have, plainly, been the chief sourc:s of interest to the 
draughtsman, though the “story” element is not by 
any means slighted. An early water-color drawing 
“Spring,” of which there is a good photogravure 
illustration, shows the same blending of the purely 
artistic feeling for form and color, with that desire to 
suggest the unpaintable, which is at once the dis 
tinction and the bane of modern art. In Walker's 
case we can safely enjoy it, because he did not sac- 
rifice to it what is proper to his art. The pose of 
the little model in “Spring” is charming in itself 
and the landscape, though full of detail, of budding 
alders and flowering primroses, is yet pervaded by 
a sense of mass not usual in recent English wate 
color work. As an illustrator, Walker became ac- 
quainted with some authors of distinction, and 
the extracts made by Mr. Marks from his letters 
mention as acquaintances Thackeray, Tennyson, anc 
Stevenson. Latterly, his drawing became more syn- 
thetic than at first, and the realistic incident ga 

Way to the ideal. The sketch for * The Unknow: 
Land,” a picture left unfinished at his death, shows 
a striving after new aims, which if successful woul 


have placed Walker among the half dozen or so most 
important English painters of our time. But he re- 
tained his interest in still-life, and among his late: 
works few are more elaborately wrought out than his 


pictures of “ At the Fishmonger’s Shop” and “ Mush- 
rooms and Fungi,” the latter of which shows very 
strongly the influence of William Hunt. Mr. Marks’s 
work as editor has been carefully done, and he suc- 
ceeds in picc’ mting a readable account of the artist 
life, his aspirations, and his struggles to attain di 
tinction, unfortunately cut short by his death at tl 
age of thirty-five. (Macmillan, $12.50.) 


SHAKESPEARE HEROES OF THE STAGE.—MTr., ( 
E. L. Wingate always writes in a pleasant and chatty 
style, and the volume before us will interest not alone 
lovers of theatrical literature, but all who read 1 
works of the great dramatist. Illustrated. (Ne 
York: T. Y. Crowell & Co., $2.00.) 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINI 


ARTS, 


THERE has perhaps never been a more satisfactory 
shibition of American paintings in Philadelphia, o1 
deed in any other city, than the sixty-sixth display 
this veteran institution, which will remain open to 
public until Washington's Birthday. Many of 
1e principal pictures have been already noticed in 
he Art Amateur ; for, although they have not been 
own before in Philadelphia, they have been seen 
exhibitions in other cities. Still there is a goodly 
oportion of them that are now pu ly exhibited 
the first time. The writer believes that this is 


case with Winslow Homer's vigorously painted 


Saco Bay” at sunset, showing two fisherwomen re 
ning from their labors, and halting on the summit 
a rock Ove rlooking the sea, to enjoy the brilliant 
ct of the last glow. Only their backs are show: 


the spectator, but they have that massive form and 





ituesque pose that lend such a particular charm to 
fisherfolk of Mr. Winslow Homer In the prese 
stance, they also lend a special value to the compo- 
ion, occupying the very cent f the picture, t 

| of one of them projecting above t i rf t 
izon 

Although the place of honor is given to Sargent’s 
irming portrait of Miss Chandler in a sup 

ited black satin gown, ** Saco Bay” is perhaps t 


yu” of the exhibition Mr. Chase has signali 
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DESIGNERS are invited to compete for awards of 


] 





0, B75, >50 and for the veSt posters 

h to advertis toilet soaps and _ perfu of 
ssrs. Colgate & Co Ihe posters, including let- 
1 and proper margin, are to be 15x19 i 
designs may be of any size, if of the same pro- 
tions. It is intended to reproduce the desi Ss 
ithography with not more than four printings 
| the competitor must study this condition in his 
x scheme. The Art Department of The Century 


gazine will decide on the merits of the de signs 
make the awards. Designs must reach Colgate 
0., 55 John Street, New York, not lat 


[HE fineness of the quality of the paste and the 
ity of the forms of the porcelain which is now 
into the hands of amateurs to decorate are such 


to account in a great measure for the s 
popularity of china painting. The English 
ters will no longer sell their fine ware to amateurs 


ill grow- 





Our SusscrIBERS will notice that a new kind of wrapper is employed. 
ckage, hitherto a difficult operation. A projecting tab will be found at one end of the wrapper. 
ce of fine string. Pu// the string to its left. 


THE ART 








to decorate, but, as long as the latter can get such 
dainty objects for their purposes as those which now 
come from Limoges bearing the brand * D. & Co.,” 
they have good reason to be satisfied. Moreover, 
the glaze is not so soft as that of the English ware, 


and is therefore safer to tire. 


A NEW sock ty of china painters has been formed 
in New York, called The Mineral Art Club, having 
for its object the raising of the standard of china 
painting as an art, to broaden the field of its opera- 
tions, and to facilitate the exposition and sale of the 
works prod iced by its members. The President is 
Mrs. E, Launitz-Raimond, and the Secretary and 


Treasurer, Mrs. Monachesi. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
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S. P.—For a study of the size of nature water- 
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M. E 1) Chrysanthemums would be suitable 





for the decoration of the vase; but confine the design 
mostly to the lower part, al 
Let the flowers tone in with the color used for tint 
ing, Which might be Yellow Brown running into 


have very little of it. 
— 


5 db 


strong Browns 108 and 17, or rich brown reds, light 
at the neck and very strong at the base. In eit 


4 
ner 


It will cut the paper, and the package will fly open. 


AMATEUR. 
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it, and sometimes lake, but it is used s] 
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se, warm greens and the yellow in the ware will 
keep the whole in harmony. If the decoration is 
the tinting laid over it, it will help to 
effect. The handle may be tinted 
as the body, leaving the china 
f wings, etc., to be stippled with 


le, and use untluxed gold. Tint 


he front, and gild the base. (2) It 
for you to find such a border as you 
need among the m iny that have been given in The 


You might adapt some of Mrs, 


(3) The decoration is not 
o the underglaze blue border, 
sually runs it on to the white 


less the look of trade work. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL WHO GET THE ART AMATEUR BY MAIL. 
This wrapper simplify the opening of the 


This indicates the presence of a 
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LO He ReHeeOB®ART INSTRUCTION AND ART MATERIAL. 2Q## eee ROM 


‘STUDIOS OF 


M. Helen E. Montfort 


CLASSES 


In China, Tapestry and Water Color Painting, 


under thoroughly trained instructors; also, | 
During the season of 


special private lessons. , 
1806 the total number of lessons given at this 


establishment was not equalled by any other in- | 


stitution tn the city. 


Especially prepared and tested in own labora- 
tory, including 


Matt Roman Gold 
(best in the market) and a full line of colors. 
General assortment of carefully selected mate- 
rials for china painters; also white china. 


CHINA FIRING 


A correctly and completely fitted kiln room. 
Five kilns in constant operation. China prop- 
erly fired, daily. 


CHINA DECORATED 


Orders taken for decorating china, and prompt 
Hy | 


execution assured. Broken sets matched. 


Visitors welcome. Prompt attention to correspond- 
ence, Out-of-town pupils can secure desirable board 
at moderate prices in the immediate vicinity. Address 


MISS M. HELEN E. MONTFORT 


No. 142 W. 125th St., New York 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





wenty-first Year Now Open. 

Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, 
in painting and decorative design, and also in artistic 
anatomy and perspective. Principal instructors: F. W. 
Benson, E. C. Tarbell and Philip Hale (Drawing and 
Painting), Mrs. William Stone (Decorative Design), E 
W. Emerson (Anatomy) and A. K. Cross (Perspective) 
Pupils are allowed the free use of the galleries of the 
Museum. For circulars giving detailed information 
address Miss Evizasetu Lomsarp, Manager. 


A. B. COBDEN’S 
CERAMIC ART SCHOOL. 


The modern styles taught by a thorough 
and practical method. 


ROSES A SPECIALTY. 


A complete line of colors carefully selected 





and prepared for sale - also Gold, Oils, Brushes, 


etc. China fired and gilded for Amateurs 
‘Practical Hints on China Painting’’ maiied 
free upon application. 
15 South 16th Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


| ADELPHI COLLEGE, 
Lafayette Avenue, Clinton and St. Fames Place, 
Brookiyn, N.Y. 
ART DEPARTMENT. 


"THE appointments of this department are the equal 
if not the superior of any in the country; its 


week has been annually indorsed by such artists as | 


J. Guy, J. G. Brown, Walter Shirlaw, F. S. Church, 
Pp. P. Ryder, J. C. Beard, W. Hamilton Gibson, E. 
J. Whitney, R. W. Hubbard, C. Y. Turner, St. john 
Harper, R. J. Pattison, ‘Thos. Jansen, C. D. Hunt, 
S. S. Carr, and others of equal note. The classes 
(of which there are two daily sessions) are from the 
Antique, Still Life, Portrait and Figure, in C harcoal, 


| Oil, Water and Pastel. lhe Morning Classes are | 


| from g to 12 M., th 1e Afternoon from 1 to 4. M., either 

} or both of which classes pupils can pi at any time 
‘Terms, ten dollars fi w one daily session of ten weeks, 
or fifteen for both. 


J. B. WHITTAKER, Principal. 


PRATT INSTITUTE, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS. 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

The object of this department is to provide thorough 
and systematic instruction in the tine and decorative 
arts. Instruction is given in cast, portrait, life drawing, 
and composition; oil and water-color ; 
sketching ; clay-modelling and sculpture ; wood-carving ; 
wall paper, carpet. silver, stained glass, and general de- 
sign. Courses in Architecture and a Normal Art course 





for the training of teachers are also special features. | 


Sixteen large studios and class-rooms are abundantly 
equipped with casts, photographs, and every appliance 
necessary for study. 
W. S. Perry, Director of Department 
Instructors:—S. H. Adams; A. W. Dow; G. Rose: 
| H. Prellwitz: 1. C. Haskell: K. E. Shattuck ; V. C. Grif- 
fith ; C. F.Edminster; R. Hunter: G.A.Tew ; FE. K. Fen 
ner; M. A. Hurlbut; D. M. Norton; L. Loeffler. 
FREDERIC B. PRATT, Sec’y Pratt Institute 





Lowell Si ‘hool of ‘Industrial 
Art and Decorative Design. 
Mass. fustitute of heen 
DESIGNING. $s0tsareousher devin pater 


prints. Also, instruction g 
cast drawing A knowled 2 of eehend drawing i 
very essential. Both the designing and class rooms 
are in the 

Institute Building, foot of Garrison St., BOSTON 


CHARLES KASTNER, Princn 


perspective ; | 


‘School of Industrial Art, 


Broad and Pine Streets, 


| PHILADELPHIA, 


FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART. 


Has largest Life Class in the city. Industrial 
aims emphasized throughout Regular and 
| special courses in Architecture, Modelling. 
Carving. Mural Decoration, Textile Design, in 
cluding Weaving and Dyeing, qualifying grad- 
uates for professions 


For circulars and all information, address 


L. W. MILLER, PRINCIPAL. 


BROOKLYN ART SCHOOL 


F THE 





Brovkiyn Art Association and the 
Brooklyn lnustitute of Arts and Sciences, 
OvinGron Srupio BuiLpinG, 

246 Fulton, Cor. Clark Street, Brooklyn. 
Instt UCcCTORS: 

Mr. Wavrer Suircaw, Le and Composition Classes. 
Mr. Geo. REEvs. 
Mr. Josern H. Be x, Lifean itiga lasses. 
Miss 8. G. Coster, Decorative Ari tand Design. 
| Mr. Wa. H. Snyper, Assistant and Curator. 

Particular advantages accrue to students from adistance, 
living expenses being comparatively low in Brooklyn, 


For further information, address ‘The Curator, 


Mr.Wan. H. Snyper, 246 Fulton St., Brookivn, NV. 





| offers best facilities obtainable for the study of 





EIGHTEENTH YEAR, 


THE 


OsgoodArtSchool 


Open throughout the Year. 


INSTRUCTION 


in Drawing, Oils, Water Color, and Tapestry. 
also special classes in ' 


China-Painting 


incharge of ane egy ge fe ggg vr 
SPEC/AL SUMMER CLASSES AND 
RATES FOR TEACHE RS OPEN JUNE 
ist EACH YEAR. 

The Osgood Handbook, entitled 


“How to Apply Matt, Bronze, Lacroix, 
Dresden Colors and Gold to China,” 


is the most successful work of the kind e\ er 
publishe d. 
in Nexthle clot) h covers, 200 pages. Illustrated. A{ 
art sen? book stores, or sent anywhere by mail Sor 75 


cents, post Jree. 


Qsgood Holland Delft-Blue 


In vials, each, ‘ .< 
An entirely new d/ue, repre due ing the genuine 
Holland Delft decorations—the only dZue in the 
market satisfactory in all respects for securing 
graduated e ffec ts, from the most delicate to the 
strongest and deepest tones, 

FREE! f General Catalogue, illustrated and 

taining complete price list of all e 
other OSGOOD A R'T SCHOOL reliable special:ies 
for china painting, 43 pp, mailed to all applicats 
mentioning THE oe AMATEUE 


Address Miss A. H. OSGOOD, 
PRINCIPAL OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
grmerly ) New York, 





Teachers College | ZEweS Cui, 


(ALLIED WITIIL COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY) 
Rew Work City 
DEPARTMENT OF 
Manual Training and Firt Education | 


This department offers (1) thorough Zrofes- 
stonal training to teachers and supervisors of 
drawing and manual training ; (2) attractive ar¢ 
courses in drawing, water-color painting, clay 
modeling, wood carving and designing. 


Building, situated on Morningside Heights and overlook- 
ing the Hudson River and the Palisades 

Send for circular giving terms of admission. courses of 
instruction, tuition fees, scholarships and board at 
Teachers College Hall 


WALTER L. HERVEY, Ph.D., President. 





MRS. M. A. NEAL, 


Classes in China Painting and Water Colors, | 


The Broadway,”’ 


1425 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


E. AULICH 
OF CHICAGO, 
CHINA, GLASS AND WATER-COLOR PAINTING 
ROSES A SPECIALTY. 
Reid’s Building, Room 23, Cincinnati, O 








MISS ANNA SIEDENBURG, 


OF CHICAGO, 
TEACHER IN GLASS PAINTING, 
227 WEST 23RD STREET, New York Crry. 
The Right Kind of Glass. 


The right colors to match it, with Designs, 
Directions for firing. 
Send for Price List. 


A. Siedenburg’s Manual on Glass Painting 


50 cents the co py- 


J. M. VERMORCKEN, 
Pupil of CAROLUS DURAN and 
CABANEL, gives 
INSTRUCTION IN PORTRAITURE 
At Srvp10,; 

Baudouine Building, 


1181 Broadway, Cor. 28th Street, 


SCHOOL or SHORTHAND | 
AND TYPEWRITING 


below sun'st.) 14300 Broadway, New York 

Special attention in preparing Amanuenses, 

Reporters and Specialists. 

proficiency assured. Send for circular. 
F. L. MANSLEY, Principal 


STUDIES TO RENT 
for Water Color and China Painting. Enclose 
stamp for catalogue. 











AUGUSTA N. AYRES, 185 Honore St., Chicago. | PRRCNY Hig 
MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





European 
CARBON Cathedrals, 
and Modern 
Masters and 
PH Statuary, 

a 
tionally suitable for the Library, Halls, and Stair- 
cases. Having been made for Educational Institu- 

Public Libraries, and to 

SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 
FRANK HEGGER, Importer and Publisher of 
Copies of Paintings and Views from all parts of the World. 


9 of Ruins of | 
Ancient Ar- | 
— ture, 
Cathedral | 
re excep- 
tions, they are highly welcomed as valuable gifts to 
Write for catalogue to 
No. 288 Fifth Ave., asove 307 St., New York 


NEW YORK. | 


Highest degree of | 


LL METHODS IN 
CHINA PAINTING 


CHINA PAINTING 
thoroughly taught by an experienced teacher from the 
ROYAL WORCESTER PORCELAIN WORKS 
(ENGLAND). 


Practical type-written lessons by mail. Cloisonné 


materials supplied. 





DESIGNS in Water- 


MRS. M. PRESTON-BREWER, 
Colors _ for 


No. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
|= ==} Painters. 


MARY CATHARINE WRIGHT, 
8 East 15th St., New York City. 





correctly taught. Instruction alsoin Oil, | 


Water-Color and Tapestry Painting by 
MRS. W. H. MLLER. 
Bischoff's Celebrated China Colors for sale. 
China Firing a Specialty. 
Stupio, 347 FIFTH AVENUE, N. 


opp. HOTEL WALDORF, 


WATER COLORS. 
| MR. and MRS. JOHN J. REDMOND, 
| Sherwood Studio Building, 58 W. 57th St., N.Y. 


| Classes f yw Water-Color and Pen-and-Ink (figure and 
still-life) three times a wee 





| THE Book or THE CHINA PAIN 


|printed in gold and colors, is so 
| 


sumptuous quarto of over three hundred pages, 
| and profusely illustrated in the text, and with six 


rer, by Mrs. L. Vance Phillips, a 
handsomely bound 
< plates exquisitely 


complete that, at $3.00, the pub- 


lisher’s price, it is surely the cheapest book on the subject in the mar- 


jket. The sales have already 


reached a considerable figure; but 


'both author and publisher are desirous that the price shall not keep 


a copy of 


may want it. With this in view, 


it out of the hands of any reader of The Art Amateur who 


by a special arrangement it has 


been decided that until further notice The Book of the China Painter 


|and a year’s subscription to The 
|only $5.00. 


Address the Publisher, 


Art Amateur shall be offered for 
23 Union Square, New York 





BOOK OF THE CHINA PAINTER. 


Keramic Decorator. By L. Vance PHiLuips, 


| 
| 


articles on special branches of the art, by other experienced teachers. 
Instructions for Painting Under the Glaze, and for Glass Painting. Price, $3.00. 


A sumptuous Quarto of over 300 pages, handsomely bound, being a Complete Guide for the 


The volume contains, besides, valuable practical 
Ac ided to these are Full 


Beautifully illustrated with over 150 working designs and illustrations, including six plates exquisitely printed 


in gold and colors, with detailed directions for treatment. 





Plaster Casts. 


Antique, Roman and Medieval, 
For the use of Schools, Colleges, Amateurs, etc. 


Casts in the Ivory Tint. 


Largest Collection in America. 


L. CASTELVECCHI & CO., 


| Manufacturers and Importers, 





| 143 Grand St., near Broadway, N. Y. 


Send for catalogue. 


E. M. GUBSCH & CO. 


119 East 23d Street, 
New York 
SPECIALTIES IN 

PYROGRAPHY 

or Fire Etching Work. 
Instructions given, 
Best of 

Imported Apparatus. 
A large stock of goods, plain and in the com- 
pleted state, especially designed for this new 
decorative art, consisting of tables, chairs. 


panels, and a great variety of other wares 


Designs for Sale. 





ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI. 


FOUNDED 1869. 


| REGULAR TERM, SEPTEMBER 14TH, 18¢ 


MAY 301TH. 1897. TUITION FEE, $20. 

Comeptate Courses in Drawing and Painting 

Jil and Water-Color, Composition, Pe 

Drawing, Illustration, Modelling, Wood 
Carving, China Painting, ete. 

The Academy occupies a large, well-lighted | 

ing in Eden Park, adjacent to the Museum, to w 


| Students have free access 
The department occupies the new Macy Manual Arts | 





China- | 





For circulars and other information, address 


A. T. GOSHORN, Director, Cincinnati, 0, 


New York School of 
Applied Design for Women 


200 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 
Thorough Instruction in Wall Paper, S 

Carpet and Book-Cover Designing, His- 

toric Ornament and Architecture. 
Water-Color, under Paul de Longpré. 
Illustration, under Dan C. Beard. 
Instructors are the practical head design- 

ers and architects from the leading 

firms in the city 

Tuition, $60.00 a Year. 


Apply to MISS HARRIET Z. BICKFORD, Sec’y. 


The Fry Art Co., 


43 West 28th St., 
LESSONS IN CHINA Panrtin 
By T. MarsHatt Fry, Jr. 








Fry’s Celebrated Vitrifiable Colors, Roman 





Gold, Oils, Mediums, 
MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE. 
China Firing a Specialty. 


A pupil of J. Carro_.t Beckwith, Caro.ius D 
Jutien Dupré, on a class of young lad 
Holland for June, July and August; lez aving New 
about May 15th, returning in September. Tern 
passage, board, instruction, and visits to the prit 
cities, $250.00. Address, 


Miss JEANIE L. BOYD. 


TheVan Dyck Studios, 939 EighthAve.,NewY ork 


DEWING WooDWARD 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
9g East 59TH St., N. Y. 

Students received from first Monday in ( 

ber to last Saturday in May ; Life—Wor 

morning ; men and women, evening. 

door classes arranged for summer. 


The F. E. Hall Art School, 


36 EAST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 
Open daily; terms, $1.00 per lesson; cl 
studies, sale or rental ; best Roman ge 
cents per box. The Hall Kilns for s: ale, 
testimonials in America ; send for ie 
White China and Art Supplies, lowest | 
in New York. American Platten for sal 


Wood-Carvin 
Tools 


These are not toy tools, but 
genuine S. ]. Addis London Car\ 
Tools, of which we are direct 














| porters. 
tabourettes, cabinets, plaques, picture frames, | ‘Hammacher, Schiemmer & CO. 


209 BOWERY, NEW YORK 





ind ever 


Co., 
Ly 


NTIN‘ 


rs, Roman 


PAINTISG, 
Y. 
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RQESES *e% ART MATERIAL - CHINA DECORATION - NEW CHINA. 20% ### (0%, 
FRENCI D. & C°. &C. CH I NA MT. Wynne’ s Complete Art Supply Stor e 
“FRANCE Always Well Stocked. 


HIGH GRADE WHITE WARE FOR DECORATING | Pop an witha payeeeniay ‘ a patbovantcenricrcts pone beg ana 


} Swen A etapa 4 also, for Drawing, Etching and Pyrography. Jmmense stock of m vellies in 
| a aie e e : | ‘hite China ‘tins, overglase and undergilase, erected 0 emi se Free! Ne L ustre ted Cat 
| Artistic Shapes ! Superior Quality ! Large Variety ! | | atogue of White China and rice List of Artist ened pore, wl aoe arenes 

Tapestry Painting 


Titi, . YT», » 
~ . . * Yt YT) 
€ se Na ay =e —_ | The selection of proper materials is abso- oan 4 
y | lutely indispens able Now, as always, this & ; ui, ~ 
VLEWLREA 
1 > 





=‘ | store remains the 
= ¢ 


4 $- G ES, y g Wy Sa x bs $ HEADQUARTERS FOR 
<a —_ 


NS: — CORRECT Tapestry Materials, 
GS Gx SF 


= < | and is the ONLY place where the genuine 

Ash Tray, No. 650. Inkstand, No, 656. Sonbon, No. . | | A. Binant’s Wool Can — 
can be const: a, obtaine d a 84 and 12 

SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES inches ae the only widths for this elebrat 


ed canvas. baw ) the? @ ay than by 


ND 7 oe » Bi s can tl ohe 
Illustrated Catalogue, containing 650 Cuts, sent on application to dealers. the Binant canva n the marvelous G 
‘ 7 lin Tapestry effects be imitated 


ENDEMANN & CHURCHILL, 60 Murray St., N.Y. ana icity | pone ame 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES | | Special brushes are also necessary and ta oe a a a aa ai 
| | to be had in assorted sizes and grades, a every conceivable article is now made in China, and 
= | | well as the Special Medium (f se is " $s to be obtained at this establishment 


———E - = : 
ATUL un junc ti mn with the ve Grenié « 


snetteetive Sianameae ¢ HOW To PAINT TAPESTRY —(Price, 40 cents) 


Bos ston China Decorating Wks Mal orders p promptly filled. In sendi slogues. Price Lists, Books or Supplies, always ment 








Art Amateur Address M. T, Wywne. 65 bE ast | aidwav. N ¥ 


38 Tennyson St., Boston, Mass. tsrasusieo i860. L, COOLEY, Proprietor. The Latest Novelties . The Lowest Prices . The Most Reliable Service. 





Practical Dececstera, and Manufacturers of COOLEY’ S Golds, Bronzes, ° A Weber 8 C & Co 
Oils, etc.,as used in our factory for over thirty years. All materials thorou hl 
tested and warranted. If any failure per er sd using our suanaeatieal. WINSOR « & NEWTON, ly t’ d er 
please send us full particulars and we will advise as to the cause. Our prep- Kv & Wen 
arations can be found at retail, at all stores handling Artists’ Materials, and 
= at wholesale, i P seoergre of Artists’ Supplies. Should your dealer not have what 
= you want,send direct to us, as all materials, excepting oils, can be sent by mail. ° . 2 . 
Importers from all countries, and Dealers (oth pe her and retail), of Eng. rtist s Materials 
Blank Ware for decorating, which we ship to all parts of the U.S. and 
Canada. Send 1o cents ih stamps for Photo Sheets of White China and cat- 
alogue of materials. We wish to call especial attention to our NEW price 
list of china, in which PRICES are GREATLY REDUCED. A specialty 
made of matching broken sets of all description. China decorated to order. 


Mention The Art Amateur. Tube Patnts and \ 
Every Practical Requisite for China Decorating namage on Hand. | MOIST WATER COLORS 


PEC mW | Gh ‘a ler Colors, Ditecictlin ‘onsite a “ o 
_ . . - enna, Philade Cin Janati 
| 


MANUFACTURERS DI oO S 
London. ( AN MPORTER 


poe a. ia ; W. & Co.'s SUPERFINE 
Artists’ Superior ARTISTS’ OIL, COLORS 


lapsible tube 























British Water Col Brushes made of 
ithe Finest Red Sab » Hais in ten sizes 


MARK 
lcademy Boards, 
ne Paper and Fine 


Boxes without our firm name are | W/hatman'’s Sketching ‘Boards foi Brushes 
counterfeited HH”. & Co.'s Soft and Half- 


is Artists in Black and White. Hard Pastels 


TOURISTS’ SKETCHING GOES 


nena 
CHINA COLORS. SOLE -AGENTS FOR 
MULLER & HENNIG, Dresden Madame Kk. V Ouse’ 5 


‘ Directions for China Painting,” 50 cents. (Germany) 
on 1897; HOELZER’S PATENT | om : 
7 FITCH KILNS MUFFLE KILN. , Stade ¥. 1125 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


« | R 
FO N CHI AND For firing Decorated China, 1 Cate , ris 8 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo., an 
R FIRING NA GLASS Glass, Enamel on Metals, etc. 1 7 Applacation. SS Fulton SS... N. ; Ne N. Charles St., Baltin 
WITH NATURAL AND ARTIFICIAL The only kiln a/ways firing suc- 
cessfully. china and glass with 
GAS AND CHARCOAL. wood, coal or gas. Send for de- 
| for descriptive Circular. scriptive and testimonial circular 


STEARNS FITCH CO., Springtield, Ohio. ag oon ng 3 id Ss | Le Mesurier Tube Colors 


* Remarkably good ir ave ts. Thed 


pe ' Gark Colors af Am using them almost e 
Bischoff & Co DEARBORN, | ety nay. d, pure and brilliant.” ; nt duntinet isewwold 
°9 MICHIGAN. | rthy of the hig hest commen on aa : ‘After testing them thx 





for Cataloguc 








erfectly satisfactory H’s 
MANUFACTURERS OF “These colors undoubtedly ranl yur ¢ 
best.” —Wordsworth Thompson a tt vem more e 


elect Vitritiable Colors for China Painting, |... srosntes ana sever t00 wick o ppey "Tet 


Vm. Verplanck Birnes “Am m 


ich pleased with your 


Dry in Powder, and in Tubes. ‘The tone qualities of m o of them are su 4 owls ery horny nw. 


perior to any other make jott Dainger fie 


‘I take pleasure in recommending them ina a Uniformly t 
particulars.” —Childe Hassam Fulian Scott 
SEND FOR LIST OF NEW COLORS. 
‘*As long as I can get them, I wish no other VW'm. factory and have 1 
| L. Sontag Fames R. “Bre 


OF} i; l * Your zinno! bers are finer in tint than anv of the for “He, sur two dark shad s 
eign colors.” —A. T. “Briches able for their beautiful t 


have never seen ar thir 


AND A RT STUDENTS I find your colors well prepared and entirely satis erv highly Geo 


Hundreds of other testimonials 





For FOUR DOLLARS you can have THE ART AMATEUR for one year, and any Whe 28 bi aes eee re Artists’ Col ii , 
he following articles, worth at least one dollar each : ten originating this now-popular line of Artists Colors, we conceived the 


idea of furnishing QUANTITY with QUALITY. Since then, all leading 
manufacturers have adopted OUR SIZES. For sale by dealers everywhere. 





a Ee: Spee eG, SKETCH BLOCK, 9x 1:2 in. 
= =z . st whi rawin, a 
/RTFOLIO with leather back a — ie Best white drawing pape JOHN W. MASURY & SON, 
ners, cloth sides, three in- \ : 
laps. 11x 16in. Size of The 
4mateur,. 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAINTS AND VARNISHES, 


A PANTOGRAPH for enlarg- ee Saree Pearl, Plymouth and Jay Sts., Brooklyn. Masury Building, 190 to 192 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
ing or diminishing portraits, land- 


scapes, figures, machinery, mathe- e . 7 
matical, architectural drawings, UMLLAA | 1ve war S a e or S al r 
etc., with full instructions for its BOX OF PASTEL COLORS. | a 
ee Fe containing twenty assorted 

-ETCH BOOK, 9x 12 in. Bes crayons. : 

drawing cam segs ; Re a Air Brush Mfg. Co. 
? 4 Ny [ Established 1870 1380 BROADWAY, N. Y. | are doing businessatthe ¢ 
For EIGHT DOLLARS we will send two subscrip- = ‘ BET. 37TH AND 38TH STs | rid stand, making and §@ 
s for a year, and present the one who sends in the | N E. MONTROSS, agen ge ae hers 

v with a Japanned Tin Box filled with moist water a = a yp ee a 
s, containing twelve half-pans and three water- 4 f | Artists’ Materials artist to dothe best work 


1OR ALL BRANCHES OF 
cheaply, rather thantodo 
brushes. DRAWING, PAINTING AND DECORATING, he cheapwork. Send for 


irculars, free. Address SISTEREL 


MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK Air Brush Mfg.Co.,64NassauSt.,Rockford,lll.,U.S.A 


BURR PRINTING HOUSE, NEW YORK. 



































Cotton 


Dress Fabrics. 


SPRING, 1897. 


DAVID & JOHN ANDERSON’S | 


CELEBRATED 
Zephyrs and Tanlsyrinics. 


Freres Koechlin’s 
Printed Organdies, 
French Pique, 


new colorings. 


Printed Nainsooks and Dimities. | 


FANCY COTTON FABRICS. 


NOVELTIES. 
Droadroay HK 1 oth bt. 


NEW YORK. 





MADAME L. ALEXANDRE 


Importe (1344 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Exclusive Styles ia Gowns 

Original Designer, Recherche Hats 


Refers by permission to leading society people 





CAREY ana PIGOTT 
9-11-13 East 59th Street, 


Importers—Dressmakers 


Exclusive Designs in Evening Dresses, 
Tailor-made Gowns a Specialty. 
(Ladies’ own material made up if desired.) 


M. SCOLARO, 


Ladies Tatlor, 


31 East 27th Street, 
Bet. Madison & 4th Aves., NEW YORK. 
Late with RevFERN, Paris, London. 
Late with Everatts sth Ave. 
Bryant & Onprak, sth Ave. 


CROWN 


Imporcr, Designer, Ladies’ Tailor. 


Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits and Coats to meas- 
ure from best materials, $35. Silk Lined. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


9 Baudouine Building, 
1183 BROADWAY, Cor. Twenty-Eighth St., N.Y. 


KUSTER & OVEREND, 
Importers ana Tailors. 
HIGH CLASS GARMENTS. 

MODERATE PRICES. 


12 & 14 West 27th Street, . 
One Door West of Broadway, NEW YORK. 
IMPORTERS anp 


Wy DESIGNERS. oF 


# Ladies’ Garments * 
iinet Gm Class Workmanship 
faction Guaranteed 
Imported Models now at balf price 




















| 
| 


ATTRACTIVE NOVELTIES IN 


Superior White China) 


For Amateur Decorators. 


The best and newest from all European factories, includ- 
ing a full line of our celebrated ‘‘Elite’’ 


always on hand anda constantly arriving. 







|STAMPED 
ELITE 


FRANCE. 


china, 





Thermometer 


These goods will fire well. 


catalogue number. 


STAMPED ‘ 
ognize the goods. 


ELITE. 





FRANCE. } 





Ask your dealer for them. 
he not keep them, get 7m to write us for illustrated sheets. 

In ordering of your dealer, be sure to prefix the 
It will enable him to rec- 


f, BAWO & DOTTER, 


26, 28, 80 & 82 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK. 


Loving Cup 


Should 


. triangle to the 


ISTAMPED 
ELITE 


a3, 


“moe 
FRANCE, 











Established 1846. 


M.Knoedler 





Respectfully invite 
New York | 


& Co., 


(SUCCESSORS TO GOUPIL & CO.) 
attention to their Gal- 


leries containing selected 


(IL PAINTINGS 





Of the early DUTCH and ENGLISH 
SCHOOLS, and from the easels of emi- 
nent foreign artists as well as the most 
noted American painters. 


WATER-COLOR DRAWINGS. 


VERY COMPLETE COLLECTIONS OF 
ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS. 


A SrEciAL STUDY MADE OF ARTISTIC AND | 
APPROPRIATE FRAMING, 


N EW YORK. 
Formerly with Gunther's Sons, 5th Ave. 


J. SCHONLEBEN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE FURS, 


Seal Skin and Fur Garments made to order, 


822 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Bet. 46th & 47th Sts., NEW YORK. 
Garments Altered to the Latest Style. 


MISS. WILD, 
246 FirtH AVENUE, NEW YorK. 
SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


CHARGES _REASONABLE. 
Send for Circular. 


int Embroidery Patterns. 


Renaissance Lace Designs of Every Descrip- 
tion. Artistic Embroidery, Monograms 
and Letters on Trousseaux a Specialty. 














11 East 42D ST., NEW YORK 





} 


| enclosed 


4 


‘860 PIPTH AVE, cx a iol 


Bureau of Art Criticism and |nformation. 
The Art Amateur has established, in response to 


urgent demands from many subscribers, a department } 3 
where drawings, paintings ‘and other works of art will | 


be received for criticism. A moderate fee will be 
charged, for which a personal letter—wot a circular—will 
be sent, answering questions in detail, giving criticism, 
instructions Or advice, as may be required, in regard to 
the special subject in hand. It is the intention of The 
Art Amatetr to make this department a trustworthy 
bureau of expert criticism, and so supply a long feit 
want, as there is now no one place in this country 








JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Specialties in Tabl« 
‘Linen, Sheets and Pil 
low Cases for Hotel: 





‘and Restaurants. 
Mattresses, Pillows 
‘Blankets, Quilts 
‘Coverlets; Beds an 
‘Bedding of all kinds. 


| Plans and Estimate 


given for every de 
iscription of Shade anc 
‘Upholstery Work. 

| The 
“Newport Box Couch’ 


celebrate, 


covered in Cretonne 


‘$1 1.75 each. 


} 
| 


| 


Broadway & 1 1th Street, 
West 23d Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Special Offers 
For You. 


Stamping Outfit 


Latest Designs for Deter and JeweL 





where disinterested expert opinion can be had on all | 


Amateurs’ and artists’ work 


subjects pertaining to art. 
from the simplest 


will be received for criticism, 


water-colors and pastel. 
objects of art of all kinds will be not only criticised, but 


classified and valued, if desired, at current market prices. | 


Send for scale of charges. 
and all transportation charges must_be paid by the 
senders, Complete details as to the fees for opinions 


AlLrisks must be assumed | 


regarding old and modern paintings and other objects | 
| of art will be given upon application to the editor of | 


The Art Amateur. 





Saves Dae: Fine. 


att ay 
. -) 
e 5 


The Filkins Burnish Gold may be ap- 
plied over dry untired paste or color, § 
thussaving onefiring. Itisalsoespecial- 

A ly economical in use over white china 

¥ Sample boxes, 25C., 15-gtain boxes, goc. 

Z, or $10 per full dozen. Mail chez Arges, 

@ oc. for one single box, 1¢. extra for each ¢ 
7 additional box, 8c. extra for registra- § 
¥ tion on orders amounting to $5.00 or 

fy more. 


W. H. GLENNY, SONS & (0., 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS OF CHINA. 


27-sheet catalogue of white china for 
Z decorating sent to any address on receipt of 20 \ 
cents, with coupon good for this sum in goods, 
or in money, if the catalogue is returned. 
¢F Large stock, low prices, liberal treatment. 





WOOD FLOO RS 


Borders for Rugs, 


BOUGHTON & TERWILLIGER, 
23d St., under 5th Ave. Hotel, N. Y. 
286 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
*,* Wood Frames, for mounting embroideries, from 
$2. “00 Ds 


Egyptian and Moorish Fret-Work, Grilles,.Screens, 
etc., aspecialty. 32-page book (illustrated), sent FREE, 





AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 278 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 





if ‘Art Amateur be mentioned.” 





In writing a stamp should be | 


| "ate > > . ite 
| sketches or designs up to finished paintings in oil, | Catalogue ot Patterns, etc., 


Old and new paintings, and | 


| = Address . 


Embroidery. 


| BluetAlphabet,StampingT ablet 


all tor 20 cts 


$897 Fancy Work Book 


Over One Hunprep ItLustrations. Lat 
est things in Fancy Work. Free to y 
for a 2-cent stamp. Send for it nox 


A “Yard of Poppies” 
In all their Beautiful Coors, for 10 ct 
A Pastel (11 x 14 in.) 
Of Orances, Grapes, Plums, etc. ,for 15 ct 
A Pastel (20 x 24 in.) 
The Otp Stone Brince, for 35 cts. 
A Stamped Linen 
Table Mat for 6c. 
Centerpiece for 20c 


F, INGALLS, 


Lynn, Mass, Box A 








THE 


Fifth Linen 
Avenue Store 


Popular prices for LINENS of Eve 
description. 
All best Wash Silks, Twis 
Rope, at 3 cents a skein. . 
Color card, showing 250 shades, 12 cent 


WM.S.KINSEY & CO, 


388 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Outline, 
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AUTOGRAI PH pda ee 
The HARTSHORN UIN: 
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